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Freedom and Catholic Authority 


—— liberal magazines refer to 
the conflict between the Church and 
Communism as a death struggle 
between two monsters, the Red 
Dragon of Moscow and the Black 
Dragon of Rome. Free men every- 
where, so they say, can look upon 
the tussle with the hope that the 
two totalitarian beasts will extermi- 
nate each other. For are not the 
Romans and the Russians the same 
bloodthirsty, power-hungry breed? 

In other circles we meet with a 
mild suspicion of Roman Catholi- 
cism. Someone phrased it: “We 
smashed Hitler only to find that we 
had built up Stalin. Are we going 
to war against Stalin only to find 
that we are building up the power 
of the Pope?” 

Such an attitude, in the face of 
the onrushing Red imperialism, is 
shortsighted and incredibly stupid. 
But to be able to understand it, and 
perhaps help to dissipate it, we will 
have to look at the present power 
and prestige of the Church through 
non-Catholic eyes. So many of our 
American contemporaries are posi- 
tively startled and surprised by the 
vigor of Catholicism today! 


At the dawn of the century, the 
Church seemed ready for burial. 
She looked like a lost legion out of 
the Middle Ages fighting a hope- 
less rear-guard action against the 
advance of Science, Enlightenment 
and Democracy. Eventually two 
world wars struck Europe in all 
their fury and de- 
molished most of 
the existing regimes 
and systems but the 
Church stepped out of the smoke 
and rubble stronger than ever. At 
the mid-century mark, she flour- 
ishes in Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Spain: her members hold the ®ejps 
of the French and Italian gove 
ments and in America, new lord o 
the world, Catholics number 25 
millions. 


Back to 
Life 


Tiss exuberant vitality of the 
Church is enough to stagger a bet- 
ter man than Blanshard. Armed 
with statistics and quotations he in- 
dicts the American bishops for their 
usurpation of authority. He pro- 
tests their aggressiveness in laying 
down the law to Catholics even in 
medical and educational matters. 
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Have the bishops any business to 
interfere, for instance, in medical 
affairs such as birth control and 
abortion? No doubt the State is 
supreme in matters of purely tem- 
poral concern but birth control and 
abortion have implications for eter- 
nity. This is God’s business, not 
Caesar’s and therefore the Church 
has authority over it. Only a man 
who considers this world more im- 
portant than the next will give the 
State precedence in judging such 
matters. 

However, some Americans feel 
that the hierarchy are power-mad. 
Recently Representative Barden de- 
nounced Cardinal Spellman as a 
cruel authoritarian for his criticism 
of Mrs. Roosevelt last summer. 
Time after time, ecclesiastics from 
Cardinal Gibbons down to Arch- 
bishop Cushing have 
denied any aspira- 
tions for political 
power or any inten- 
tions of altering the present system 
of separation of Church and State. 
But these statements have had little 
effect. The notion current in some 
quarters of America is that the 
bishops are opportunists biding 
their time: when the day comes 
they will grasp for power. 


Gibbons to 
Cushing 


ALPH BARTON PERRY says that 

e distinctive ideas of a cult are 
not to be found in the tactics it 
adopts when it is a minority. “A 
cult is to be distinguished by its 
hope—by its conception of that 
hour of triumph to which its mem- 
bers look forward. . . . And it can- 
not be said the American hope and 
the Catholic hope are the same, 
since Americans hope for an in- 
creased degree of tolerance and free- 
dom, whereas Catholics appear to 
hope for an increased degree of 


uniformitarian control— for that, 
namely, which the settlers of Amer- 
ica came to America to escape.” 

This is ripe balderdash. Who is 
doing all the hoping? The bishops? 
They have already pledged their 
word to the contrary. Would Pro- 
ressor Perry call them liars? Or is 
it the lay Catholics who nurse these 
secret un-American hopes? The 
burden of proof lies heavily on the 
Professor. Catholics have long 
since established themselves as 
first-class citizens especially in 
their readiness to sacrifice their 
lives in war. No group has shown 
itself more patriotic. Bring forth 
your evidence, Professor Perry! If 
you cannot, you ought to hang your 
head in shame for defaming the 
hundreds of thousands of Catholics 
who served their country with glory 
and honor in its hour of greatest 
need. 


— it is the American theo- 
logians who hope for “uniformi- 
tarian control?” They do teach that 
a union of Church and State would 
be ideal in a thoroughly Catholic 
country in which the politicians 
were exemplary Catholics. But they 
know very well that 
such a Utopia never 
did and never will 
exist. They have no 
hopes that such a fairy tale will 
ever come true. They are too well 
acquainted with history to expect 
that a union of Church and State 
could ever be anything but an un- 
happy marriage. 

The common denominator in all 
objections to the hierarchy in 
America is dislike of authority in 
general. Our generation has been 
educated up to unlimited independ- 
ence and self-expression and the 
very word authority is repulsive to 


Unhappy 
Marriage 
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them. Here and there we see evi- 
dences of dissatisfaction with this 
flabby irresponsibility and a reac- 
tion is setting in. 

Garrett Mattingly in The Satur- 
day Review of Literature complains 
that too many people today are be- 
ginning to talk in favor of absolute 
authority. “The retreat from the 
wavering banners of reason towards 
some supernatural Absolute, mysti- 
cal or authoritarian, threatens these 
days to become a rout.” Where this 
rout is taking place, Mr. Mattingly 
doesn’t say but surely the trend is 
not yet a wholesale rout in America. 


Tue ordinary American may have 
some yearnings for the mental secu- 
rity of an authoritative teaching 
body but he still loves unbridled 
personal independence. None of 
the bromides of the little apologetic 
manuals will serve to alienate his 
affection for it. Moreover, befogged 
by purely subjective and emotional 
concepts of religion, he seems to 
feel that a Church of Authority is 
utterly unnecessary. 

Even the Bible has lost its au- 
thority today for many Protestants. 


Albert Knudsen, dean emeritus of 


the Boston Univer- 
sity School of The- 
ology, writes that 
the old notion that 
the Bible was an infallible source of 
truth has succumbed to the mod- 
ern theory of knowledge. The ulti- 
mate standard of truth in Protes- 
tantism today, he claims, is in the 
mind. The Bible becomes true for 
us only when we think it is true. 
There’s the rub! There is the 
reason why Protestants object to 
the authority of the Church. They 
feel that divine truth is in the mind 
or in the subconscious. But reve- 
lation, as we know from the history 


Albert 
Knudsen 


of Christianity, came down to us 
from above. We know that it has 
been passed on from century to cen- 
tury, something that was what it 
was regardless of what any particu- 
lar individual may have thought 
about it. In fact, to guard against 
private interpretation, it was neces- 
sary to have a teaching authority 
to preserve the word of God, intact 
and incorrupt. 

Imagine Christ establishing a 
Church without authority. Imag- 
ine Him drilling the apostles in His 
teaching and then telling them that 
each was free to interpret as he saw . 
fit! Imagine Him suffering and 
dying to establish His Church 
knowing that this same Church 
would be capable of distorting and 
even contradicting His own teach- 
ing! Again, picture Him on the 
Cross as He looked into the future 
and saw that His Church, without 
authority, would become the prey 
and puppet of kings, as happened 
in the casé of the Russian Orthodox 
and the national Churches of Eu- 
rope. 


B.: men like Blanshard say that 
our American religions must fit in 
with the spirif of ,our people. that 


they must be democratic. Admit- 
tedly, democracy.is a good political 
system. Several candidates are run- . 
ning for office arid only God knows 
who is the best man: a very prac- 


“tical solution of the problem is to 


take a vote. To vote 
on the immutable 
teachings of God “in 
Whom there is no 
shadow of turning” is absolutely 
ridiculous. We would have to re- 


Voting 
on God 


.write the New Testament in an 


American version. We would ren- 
der the text: “Going therefore teach 
ye all nations. But take a vote on 
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these teachings from time to time 
to make sure that they please the 
people. For behold I will not be 
with you in later times.” 

If we quote verbatim the words 
that Christ used in giving authority 
to the first Pope, they are received 
by our subjective contemporaries in 
a variety of softened interpreta- 
tions. The cold black text goes into 
their minds and comes out in tech- 
nicolor. “Thou art Peter and upon 
this rock I will build my Church” 
takes on a brilliant saffron of 
symbolism. Yet even without the 
Petrine text, the historical fact of 
an hierarchical Church is evident. 
The Book of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles shows us a Church functioning 
in a juridical framework twenty 
years after Christ died: no loose 
federation but a real organization 
headed by Peter, with its own dog- 
mas, rites and laws. 


ewww, we Catholics are some- 
what at fault in giving a false im- 
pression of the role of authority 
in the Church. The Reformation 
wreaked havoc with the virtue of 
obedience in the Church; the bish- 
ops therefore worked feverishly to 
restore it as a father of a family 
works like a Trojan for a time to 
repair a hole in the roof. But to- 
day we are not repairing or defend- 
ing some doctrine: this is not the 
Counter Reformation. We are not 
defending, we are attacking. We 
are warming our hands at the fires 
of the Indwelling Holy Spirit and 
then going to work in the world to 
bring Christianity to strangers. 
Too long have we been Catholics 
of the ghetto, slinking down dark 
alleys with our complexes and neu- 
roses. Too long have we made be- 
lieve that obedience to authority is 
the very essence of Catholicism. 


The primary purpose of our re- 
ligion is not to make us obey but to 
raise us up to supernatural union 
with God through the Holy Spirit. 
Obedience is a means to this end, 
not an end in itself. 

For three centuries initiative 
had to give way to obedience and as 
a result, for three centuries even 
many Catholic countries were ruled 
by Protestants. But 
today there seems 
to be another Pente- 
cost in Europe and 
Catholic leaders on fire with the 
Holy Ghost are holding key places 
in governments and avenues of in- 
fluence. 


Out of the 
Ghetto 


 — two recent events ought 
to reveal the genuine flexibility of 
Catholic authority. Karl Barth, 
complaining to Father Daniélou 
about the Catholic attitude toward 
the Amsterdam meeting, said: 
“Your Church cannot sit at one 
table with other Churches... . You 
could not have sat down beside us; 
you could only have taken your 
place on some throne (visible or in- 
visible) high above our heads.” 
There is a measure of truth in 
Barth’s remark but it implies that 
the authoritarian Roman Church is 
much more interested in prestige 
than in bringing Christ to befuddled 
souls. Last month the Holy See, 
as if in answer to 
Barth, gave permis- 
sion to Catholics to 
take part in local 
meetings to consider the question 
of Reunion. This is good news to 
those workers for unity who imag- 
ined that the Church was arrogant 
in her exclusiveness. Undoubtedly 
the Church is exclusive. She still 
refuses to allow her members to 
take part in meetings that propose 


Answer 
to Barth 
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Reunion through compromise on 
essential doctrines. But hers is a 
benevolent exclusiveness. She wel- 
comes new members without ask- 
ing any questions about race, blood 
or nationality: she only asks that 
they accept the full teaching of 
Christ. 

There are certain agitators who 
claim that the American hierarchy 
exert a strong inquisitorial power 
and censorship over what is writ- 
ten and read in America. They de- 
scribe the bishop’s residence as “the 
power house” of the local press in 
every large city. After reading 
about this episcopal tyranny, we 
can ask these agitators to read the 
address delivered by the Holy Fa- 
ther to the International Conven- 
tion of the Catholic Press (Febru- 
ary 18th). He reminded Catholic 
journalists that “the press has an 
eminent role to play in the forma- 
tion of opinion, not by dictating or 
regimenting it but by serving it use- 
fully.” Catholic writers were ad- 
vised that they should refrain 
from “making opinion”: thus “the 
Church places herself as a barrier 
against a totalitarianism which by 
its very nature is necessarily the 
enemy of the true and free opinions 
of citizens.” 


I. Blanshard will be surprised by 
this, he will be still more amazed by 
the Pope’s recommendations re- 
garding public opinion within the 
Church (as to matters left to free 
discussion). Blanshard would deny 
that the hierarchy 
tolerate any criti- 
cism of the social or 
political projects of 
the Church. But the 
Pope recommends free discussion 
of the role of the Church in the tem- 
poral order. The Catholic journal- 


Healthy 
Self- 
Criticism 


ist, he adds, must guard against 
“mute servility” on the one hand 
and “uncontrolled criticism” on the 
other. Especially in social ques- 
tions and the problem of peace, the 
Holy Father encourages a fair and 
free discussion within the house- 
hold of the faith. 

Some years ago, Dr. Bernard 
Iddings Bell in the Atlantic sug- 
gested that the problem of Church 
unity in Protestantism could be 
solved by blowing up ail present 
denominational lines. Then the lib- 
eral Protestants could form their 
own cult and the traditionalists 
could join the Catholic Church. 

Today it seems that the Protes- 
tant traditionalists, sharing our rev- 
erence for the authority of God’s 
word, should logically find their 
way to the Catholic camp. Who 
knows what will happen to the lib- 
eral Protestants? They are so broad 
in their views and 
so thin in their con- 
victions that their 
feet are generally 
planted firmly in the air. Profes- 
sor F. O. Matthiessen of Harvard is 
typical of the men of good will who 
reject authority but are too anemic 
in their thinking to make definite 
judgments. He rejects Communism 
but feels that he can work along 
with Communists. 


Prof. 
Matthiessen 


To all Protestants and to Jews as 
well, the Catholic Church stands up 
before the world today with all the 
authority of Christ before Pilate. 

The question of Pilate to the au- 
thoritative Christ is being asked 
again: “Thou art then a king?” 
and the answer comes back: “Thou 
sayest it: lam aking. This is why 
I was born and why I have come 
into the world, to bear witness to 
the truth.” 





The Church in China 


By Joun B. Murpny, C.M. 


Tar Chinese Communist govern- 
ment is an outrageous form of des- 
potism. It is a totalitarian dictator- 
ship which utterly disregards the 
rights and dignity of the individual 
and is one of the worst forms of 
oppression and imperialism that 
man has ever forced on his fellow- 
man. America and the Western 
nations may recognize the Chinese 
Communists for business purposes, 
but no democracy that acknowi- 
edges the existence of God and the 
God-given rights of the individual 
can ever accept Communism as an 
adequate form of government. 

The key man in the Chinese Com- 
munist Government is not Chou En- 
lai nor Mao Tse-tung, it is, and has 
been, none other than Molotov him- 
self. The Kremlin policy in taking 
over China is not simply to drive 
the West out of Asia, but eventual- 
ly to encircle and isolate the West- 
ern democracies in world Commu- 
nism. 

The so-called “civil war” of 
China is fundamentally a war be- 
tween atheistic materialism and 
theistic democracy. So long as the 
Communist Party does not respect 
the existence of man as a creature 
of God endowed with certain in- 
alienable rights, this war will con- 
tinue. As Madame Chiang Kai-shek 


recently stated, “a moral wrong can 
never be made a political right.” 

The basic truths upon which 
democratic nations are founded 
(and without which they cannot 
endure) is that every human being 
is a child of God and gets his funda- 
mental rights from God and not 
from the State; and that the chief 
purpose of the State—as the Found- 
ing Fathers repeatedly affirm in the 
Declaration of Independence—is to 
protect these God-given rights. The 
de-spiritualized philosophy of Com- 
munism approaches its logical con- 
clusion in its world-wide attempt to 
reduce man to the level of the beast, 
with resultant misery, hatred, de- 
struction, and wholesale murder. 
It is this fundamental issue of ex- 
treme ideologies that is the back- 
bone of the Chinese “civil war.” 
There can be no compromise in 
China just as there can be no com- 
promise in America or any other 
democratic nation. 





~aonaanee 


John B. Murphy, C.M., M.S., Ph.D., as 
part of his missionary work, operated «a 
medical dispensary in China until all sup- 
plies were destroyed by the Reds. He was 
assistant to his brother who was—and still 
is — a missionary in Communist China. 
Father Murphy is at present Dean of the 
College and Professor of Biology at St. 
Louis Preparatory Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
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This is the first time, to my 
knowledge, that pagan Communisna 
has invaded an almost entirely 
pagan nation. The conflict of the 
Communists with the pagan re- 
ligions of China is not so funda- 
mental. The Communists merely 
regard these as “superstitious” and 
“backward.” The temples and mon- 
asteries of the pagan sects in the 
Communist areas have either been 
destroyed or appropriated and their 
priests returned to the laity. The 
pagan religions do not offer serious 
resistance. A Communist official 
declared that “if these Chinese real- 
ly desire a religion, Communism 
will give them one built along scien- 
tific lines.” 


I; is the Christian communities 
alone that stand out as centers of 
the democratic spirit in the face of 
the totalitarian ambitions of the 
Communists. The Christian mis- 
sionaries entered China armed only 
with the Cross of Christ and with 
the objective of spreading His Gos- 
pel of peace and love. The Com- 
munists entered China armed with 
the sword and have spread their 
objectives of imperialism only by 
military aggression. 

The over-all problem of Chris- 
tianity in China, as well as of the 
whole world, is the fight against 
atheistic materialism of which Com- 
munism is but one form. The Com- 
munists in China mean to deal 
Christianity a blow so overwhelm- 
ing that it will not be able to rise 
again. A local Chinese Communist 
leader stated: “Communism is as 
incompatible with Christianity as 
fire with water; one cannot be a 
member of the Communist Party 
and a Christian; he must choose be- 
tween them.” 

The Chinese missionaries have 


kept within their own circles much 
information regarding the Commu- 
nist activities in China. They have 
remained quiet to prevent repercus- 
sions on their missionary work and 
personnel, and in the hopes that 
Communist imperialism would col- 
lapse. Instead of showing leniency 
when information about their real 
activities was suppressed, the Com- 
munists only intensified their out- 
rages. When newsmen or visitors 
came to China for information, they 
were often led to hasty and even 
false conclusions by a few personal 
observations in very limited areas. 

The missionaries by their num- 
bers and geographical distribution 
over the whole of China, with their 
long years of experience with the 
people and the language, and 
through their freedom from na- 
tional policy were in a position to 
know the real changes that have 
come over China from the spread of 
Communism. From first-hand ex- 
perience they are able to provide 
information which is sometimes 
wanting among diplomatic circles 
and newspaper correspondents. The 
Communists are fully aware of this 
fact and make every effort to con- 
strain the missionaries and their 
activities. 


Tax over-all psychology of the 
Communists is to offer the people 
economic security at the cost of 
their spiritual and political enslave- 


ment. In China, as in every coun- 
try that they have undermined and 
destroyed, the Communists first 
swarmed into the main fields of 
public influence. There they cre- 
ated a false outlook on life and on 
man’s sense of values and personal 
responsibility. They succeeded in 
causing America and the Western 
nations to make a series of diplo- 
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matic blunders in China which will 
inevitably lead to the recognition of 
the Communist regime now being 
forced upon 450 million Chinese. 
Moreover, the blundering of Stil- 
well, the shortsightedness of Secre- 
tary Marshall and the hands-off 
policy of Secretary Acheson have 
caused our country to lose prestige 
with the Chinese and to stand idly 
by while the Communists, directed 
by Russia, freely appropriated a 
nation composing one-fifth of man- 
kind! We now face the anomaly 
of fighting a cold war against Com- 
munism in Europe and permitting 
its violent aggression in Asia. 

The “conversion” of China to 
Soviet Russia can be separated into 
the following series of progressive 
phases: military aggression; incit- 
ing unrest between capital and la- 
bor; open class struggle to destroy 
capitalism and establish the prole- 
tariat; violent expropriation and 
redistribution of land; the final 
stage—a reign of terror in which 
the people live as automatons bound 
fast in the web of Communist abso- 
lutism. The policies and decisions 
of the Communist plan are effected 
with ruthless, machine-like preci- 
sion with disregard for the cost in 
human values or human lives. 


i. has been my experience that the 
“freedom of religion” which the 


Communists so loudly proclaim 
exists in theory only and is intend- 
ed for consumption by the outside 
world. In practice, Communism 
aims to carry out the destruction 
and annihilation of religion under 
an apparently legal guise and in a 
manner that will evoke the least 
unfavorable criticism from the for- 
eign press. It also endeavors to 
take advantage of the misunder- 
standings and differences among 


the Christian denominations in its 
effort to bring about the complete 
disintegration and destruction of 
Christianity itself. 

The Catholic Church is the most 
widely represented religion in 
China by its number of adherents, 
its territorial distribution and in- 
ternal organization. It seems logi- 
cal to assume, therefore, that the 
treatment of the Catholic Church 
by the Communists, who do not 
profess any form of Christianity, 
may be taken as representative of 
their attitude toward all forms of 
Christian religions. My contacts 
with missionaries of other denomi- 
nations justify this conclusion. 


I. the Communist occupied areas, 
countless numbers of Christians 
were compelled to remove all reli- 
gious images from their houses in 
order to escape insults and assaults, 
and to prevent the most revolting 
blasphemies. In some cases, Com- 
munist officials smashed statues, 
crosses or sacred images in the 
presence of gatherings of the peo- 
ple. Christians in the employment 
of the Communist administration 
were often severely reprimanded 
and threatened with penalties for 
attending services on Sunday. 

Christians who had joined the 
Communist party were forced, un- 
der threat of reprisals, into re- 
nouncing their religion, or at least, 
giving up their religious observ- 
ances. Every Sunday spies, mostly 
renegades, were stationed at the 
church gate to denounce those who 
still dared to fulfill their religious 
duties. 

The Chinese Communists make 
it clear that they do not want Chris- 
tian martyrs; they want apostates. 
In some areas, they have their ring- 
leaders dressed and living in the 
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guise of missionaries in an effort 
to confuse and mislead the Chris- 
tians by their perverse actions and 
teachings. Generally speaking, in 
most Communist dominated areas, 
the existence of the Church is given 
apparent toleration for a_ short 
time and then under one pretense 
or another is destroyed and the 
property confiscated. 


Tue Communists are particularly 
anxious to embarrass and eliminate 
the foreign missionaries. They 
have openly declared that once they 
are rid of the foreign clergy they 
will have no trouble in “taking 
care” of the native clergy! 

The treatment of a Polish priest, 
Father X—, whose parish was in 
the north of China, is typical of the 
wiles the Communists use in re- 
moving the foreign missionaries 
and destroying religion. When the 
Communists first came to his vil- 
lage, the leader of the army begged 
him to remain in his parish and 
continue his work. He was assured 
that every courtesy would be ex- 
tended in his favor. The prospectus 
sounded good and Father X— felt 
that his work would not suffer. 

However, the Communists fol- 
lowed their usual program. As the 
months passed, the priest realized 
more and more that his parishion- 
ers and friends of many years were 
avoiding him as much as possible. 
He was warned that the Commu- 
nists had him labeled as a “foreign 
capitalist who had come to China 
to exploit the people.” Anyone who 
showed friendship for him was sus- 
pected of being anti-Communist 
and pro-foreign. He knew that his 
time of trial was fast approaching. 

The day finally came when the 
priest was summoned to the Peo- 
ple’s Court. He was accused of 


having said that the Americans 
would come to free the Chinese 
from the Communists! After the 
accusation was made, he was 
forced to stand on a little table and 
look in each direction and report 
if hé could see the Americans com- 
ing. Then a _ second table was 
placed on top of the first and he 
was ordered to repeat his search 
for the Americans. 

This ordeal was repeated about 
seven times until he was danger- 
ously perched on the table “look- 
out” high above the heads of the 
onlookers. There were still no 
Americans on the horizon! Then 
someone cried out that he was a 
deceiver and a liar. The tables 
were upset and he came tumbling 
down in their midst. A leader 
called upon the people to avenge 
themselves on this “dissenter” and 
“enemy of the people.” 

Each person in turn was called 
upon to offer some violence. He 
was kicked, spit upon, beaten, his 
clothes were torn off, his hair 
pulled out, and other unmention- 
able barbarities were inflicted. The 
people were closely watched and 
anyone who did not take an enthu- 
siastic part in the affair was ac- 
cused of being an enemy of the 
people and a reactionary—danger- 
ous accusations. 


Wuex the priest regained con- 
sciousness, he was in jail. A Chinese 
jail, especially in the interior of 
China, is a dark cubicle without 
windows, light, heat, or toilet facili- 
ties. He was told that the Commu- 
nist supervisor had rescued him 
from the angry mob and saved his 
life because the Communists were 
the “friends” of the foreigners and 
missionaries. He should be grate- 
ful to the Communists! 
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Sick, wounded, and discouraged, 
he was left by his Communist 
“friends” in the prison for a total 
of 278 days. Surrounded by the 
near darkness of the cell, its fetid 
air and unsanitary conditions, he 
suffered both from his wounds and 
imprisonment, and on several oc- 
casions came close to death. How- 
ever, he was not destined to die. 
The Communists did not want him 
to be considered a martyr or a hero. 
His friends and parishioners were 
permitted to bring him a limited 
amount of food twice daily. At 
times, driven by extreme hunger, 
he would search the ground like 
the chickens, looking for grains of 
fallen rice. 

On two occasions during his im- 
prisonment, he was brought before 
the supervisor and asked what he 
had done to make the people seek 
his life. His answers were unsatis- 


factory on both occasions and he 
was sent back to prison. On the 
third visitation he gave the desired 


answer. He told the Communist 
supervisor that he was guilty of 
great wrongdoing! He had com- 
mitted an unpardonable crime by 
speaking against the Communists. 
The Communists had been exceed- 
ing good to save his miserable life 
and give him a chance to live. 

The supervisor was “very glad” 
that the priest had come to his 
senses. He would hate to think, 
however, of how angry the people 
would be if he were recalcitrant. 
The people, he said, were intoler- 
able of anyone who opposed the 
Communist program. 

The supervisor assembled the 
People’s Court and announced that 
the priest had a change of mind. 
He further told the people to treat 
Father X— kindly because the 
Communists were friends of the 


foreigners and missionaries. The 
joy of the people and their visible 
signs of happiness when the priest 
was released annoyed the Commu- 
nists considerably and they warned 
the people against any demonstra- 
tion or celebration on the occasion. 


Wruen the priest returned to his 
mission, he discovered that every- 
thing had been confiscated. The 
very stones that composed the walls 
of the church had been taken away. 
Only the barren land remained— 
and it belonged to a new owner. 
The Christians explained what had 
happened. The land was confiscat- 
ed because he was a “capitalist who 
exploited the people”; his church 
was taken as payment for back 
taxes and wages; his house and 
personal property was looted be- 
cause he was a “foreign insurrec- 
tionist.” His friends and parishion- 
ers were warned that they would 
suffer a smilar fate if they tried to 
prevent the “path of the people’s 
justice.” 

Many of the Christians who had 
befriended him or tried to assist 
him had been punished. Some of 
them had “disappeared”; some had 
been transported to another vil- 
lage; some paid heavy fines or were 
imprisoned. The Christians further 
warned Father X— that new move- 
ments were underway to charge 
him with more falsities and begged 
him to leave before worse injuries 
were inflicted. 

For several days the priest wan- 
dered around the familiar country- 
side with a heavy heart. He finally 
decided to leave the village. If he 
stayed the Christians would even- 
tually all be victimized by the Com- 
munists and the seed of Christian- 
ity would be uprooted. He had 
brought the Word of God to the 





THE CHURCH IN CHINA 


people, and God in His own way 
would preserve it in their hearts. 
So he visited the Communist head- 
quarters and asked for a visa to 
leave the province. The officials 
were “very sorry” to see him leave 
but because of their great friend- 
ship they would grant the permit. 
Alone, tired and heartsick, he be- 
gan the long walk that eventually 
brought him to Shanghai. 


A SIXTY-FIVE-YEAR-OLD missionary 
of the Society of the Divine Word, 
who had devoted forty years of his 
life to missionary work in the dio- 
cese of Ichow, was not treated so 
amiably. He was captured by the 
Communists and bound with his 
hands behind his back. He was then 
suspended from the branch of a tree 
by means of ropes fastened to his 
hands, and was thus left dangling 
until the bones of his arms twisted 
out of their sockets at the shoul- 
ders. 

This missionary had developed 
a unique project of reforestation 
during which time more than a 
million trees were planted on one 
of Shantung’s barren mountain 
ranges. His efforts were successful 
and the social value of the under- 
taking was very great. It demon- 
strated the possibility of reforesting 
the barren mountains of North 
China, thereby saving the land by 
preventing erosion and at the same 
time supplying the Chinese with 
quantities of wood which they 
badly needed. 

The Communists entirely de- 
stroyed the “work of the foreigner” 
by burning some of the trees and 
by cutting down and selling the 
others. 

The examples I have quoted per- 
tain to the treatment of Catholic 
missionaries. However this same 


1] 


kind of barbarity was meted out to 

the non-Catholic missionaries who 
chose to remain after the Commu- 
nists imvaded their areas. The 
movement is against Christianity 
in all of its forms and no Christian 
missionary is spared in the Com- 
munist purge. 


Tue Apostolic Nuncio in China, 
Archbishop Riberi, in a cablegram 
(January 1, 1949) stated that 
eighty-seven priests, brothers and 
nuns had been slain by the Chinese 
Communists. The number of 
deaths has greatly increased since 
that time, but the number of mis- 
sionaries and people who have 
been imprisoned, tortured, maimed 
and crippled, and of those who 
have died from the effects of their 
maltreatment will never be com- 
pletely known. 

Archbishop Yu-Pin of Nanking, 
touring the American republics to 
explain the Chinese situation, re- 
cently declared: “I am sure that if 
the Communists ultimately win 
China, five million Christians face 
massacre there.” Another Arch- 
bishop told the writer that he felt 
that “if the Communist regime 
succeeds in retaining its position in 
my diocese, the prospect is that the 
Catholic and Christian organiza- 
tions will entirely collapse, and no 
priest or missionary, Chinese or 
foreign, will be permitted to re- 
main in the area.” 

Another Bishop of a large Prov- 
ince thinks that “if the Communist 
domination continues for some 
years, the missions will be utterly 
destroyed and become as extinct 
in China as they are in Russia.” 


Ax administrative official who was 
in frequent contact with highly- 
placed Communists and was thus 
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able to form an objective opinion 
regarding their intentions, had this 
to say: “It is the common opinion 
of men who have been in the Com- 
munist territory that the future of 
the missions in China is very dark. 
If the Communists remain in pow- 
er it will mean the end of all edu- 
cational and humanitarian activi- 
ties on the part of the Catholic 
Church and other Christian agen- 
cies.” 

Suffice it to say for the present, 
that the opposition of Christianity 
to Communism has wrought grave 
losses to the Christians and to their 
clergy. During the past four years 
very much of the gain which the 
Church had so painfully made in 
China during previous decades was 
lost as a result of Communist ac- 
tivity. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that the destruction of ex- 
ternal works of religion has re- 
sulted in a deepening of the faith 
in the hearts of those Christians 
who remained loyal in spite of 
persecution. 

Moreover, it may well be that the 
harshness exhibited by the Com- 
munists, in striking contrast to the 
charity practiced by the mission- 
aries, will prove the means of lead- 
ing many pagans into the fold of 
Christ. Another factor, conducive 
to the same result, is the marvelous 
vitality manifested by Christianity, 
enabling it alone to withstand the 
leveling processes of Communism. 
Strength and stability are two 
qualities which the Chinese highly 
respect. 


This last point is especially sig- 
nificant in terms of Sino-American 
relations. It is the Christian com- 
munities alone that stand as cen- 
ters of the democratic principles in 
the face of totalitarian Communism. 
How successful Communism will 
be in China will depend to a great 
extent on how much aid Russia can 
give toward its rehabilitation. It is 
quite certain that Russia will not 
be able to fulfill its economic prom- 
ises to the new Chinese govern- 
ment. It is here that America and 
the Western democracies may be 
in a position to win back the friend- 
ship and confidence of the Chinese. 


Aiveesecs is able to supply imme- 
diate subsistence to China but this 
must be a wise and diplomatic in- 
vestment, not a mere expenditure. 
American help must be properly 
timed and propagandized so that 
the Chinese people will know and 
appreciate the friendship of their 
benefactor and the philosophy of 
Western democracy. Such a pro- 
gram will require more patience, 
courage, ingenuity, knowledge of 
the Orient, and statesmanship than 
we have previously shown in our 
relations with China. 

If the “home of the brave” is to 
remain the “land of the free,” we 
must resolutely destroy the cancer- 
ous philosophy of the Communists 
in China. We must not allow the 
light of democracy and the sacred- 
ness of human rights and values to 
die in the memory of the Chinese 
people. 































Holy Week: Tenebrae 


By JoHN DE CaprRIO 


Luvs domus tuae— 

I am eaten up, 

carried on the crest of wave 
on wave 

of cadences, rising, falling. 
Sound of armies’ marching, 
sea’s loud roar and 

earth’s eruption, 

thunder’s cymbals, 
God-abandoned Christ’s 
flesh-marrow-piercing cry: 
Miserere, Deus 

Dele iniquitatem meam. 


Exhortation to One in Despair 


By HERBERT A. KENNY 


Waercn, retch out the reek of rottenness, rise, 
search with your sightless swollen eyes, 

your mechanical ears so delicately deaf 

to apocalyptic tidings. Eat the tref 

and you are addict. Come, change the clef, 

the tune is yours already. Look to the skies, 
heaven is not so far that one man dies 

but he would shrink Infinity to an if. 


Christ strikes like lightning through a darkened world, 
His God-glare gapes a hole in heaven hung, 

no, not a hand’s breadth, hair’s width over you. 

Strip your satanic sweetness, Adam-churled, 

set the are-thorns, shed would-be and scourge-stung, 
Paul all the world, new washed in Easter dew. 





In All Fairness to Blanshard 


By J. L. 


Pin BLANSHARD’sS American Free- 
dom and Catholic Power is some- 
thing of a paradox. It is the book 
of a painstaking and intelligent 
man who has honestly tried to 
avoid actual falsehood, who most 
certainly eschews outright calum- 
ny and even, within his limits, 
tries to be fair. Yet for all that 
it is a compilation of tortured logic 
and of statements which, to one 
who knows the living reality of the 
Church from the inside—including 
all the failings of its human ele- 
ment—are merely grotesque. 

There is, needless to say, a rea- 
son for this; it is that instinctive 
antagonism that people of a cer- 
tain cast of mind feel and always 
will feel for the Church, and this 
antagonism completely warps Blan- 
shard’s judgment. 

Blanshard, of course, denies that 
antagonism — such people usually 
do. “His book,” he says in the first 
chapter—and the statement is re- 
peated in a recent contribution to 
The Atlantic Monthly —“is not 
about the Catholic faith but about 
the cultural, political and economic 
policies of the rulers of the Cath- 
olic Church.” But the Catholic 
Faith cannot in this manner be 
divorced from the whole conception 
of a divinely instituted teaching 
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authority, nor from the policies, 
harmonious with that Faith, that 
such teaching authority is bound 
to pursue. If you attack the one, 
you necessarily attack the other, 
and it is the failure to grasp this 
fact which makes nonsense of a 
great part of the book. 

Even apart from that, however, 
Blanshard’s real trouble is that in 
his attack on the hierarchy, he has 
no case; he merely has an instinct 
—an itch—an impulse—though it 
is a very powerful one and it drives 
him forward. The result is that he 
blunders and bangs about snatch- 
ing at this bit of evidence and then 
at that, yet for the most part utter- 
ly misrepresenting what he finds. 


Since that is the way in which the 
whole book is conceived, it is not 
surprising that Blanshard comes 
off as badly as he does on his main 
thesis. Broadly the thesis is this. 
The Catholic hierarchy, as distin- 
guished from the great body of 
Catholics, is threatening to destroy 
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fundamental American institutions, 
above all it is threatening the demo- 
cratic freedom of American people, 
whom it is scheming to place under 
a kind of clerical tyranny. That, 
despite numerous excursions into 
the merely irrelevant, is what the 
book professes to be about, and 
there can be no mistaking what the 
author has in mind. 

Yet, almost at the start, Blan- 
shard gets hopelessly at cross pur- 
poses with his own argument, be- 
cause he depends on his impulses 
rather than on his reason. Let us 
remember that this is a book spe- 
cifically dealing with a danger to 
American freedom, as its title 
shows. It is therefore a little sur- 
prising to find the following quo- 
tation from the encyclical of Leo 
XIII printed, not as a charter of 
that very freedom, but with every 
implication of horrescent disap- 
proval: 

“If the laws of the State are 
manifestly at variance with the di- 
vine law, containing enactments 
hurtful to the Church or conveying 
injunctions adverse to the duty im- 
posed by religion, or if they violate 
in the person of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff the authority of Jesus Christ, 
then truly, to resist becomes a 
positive duty, to obey, a crime.” 


Here after all, we are dealing 
with a conflict as old as the Antigone 
of Sophocles—the conflict between 
conscience and law, and the Pope 
is merely saying that in that con- 
flict the Christian must follow con- 
science. Now ordinarily one would 
have no doubt where American 
sympathies would lie. If American 
tradition, which is the tradition of 
Washington and Jefferson, is clear- 
cut on any point at all, it is clear- 
cut on that. It is really therefore 


quite astonishing to find a man who 
is not only an American, but an 
American dealing with the subject 
of American freedom, coming down 
not on the side of conscience, but 
on that of law. 

But the fun does not by any 
means end here. It is not only that 
Mr. Blanshard, the American de- 
fender of American freedom, is ap- 
palled by the suggestion that any- 
body should in any circumstances 
whatever resist the law. It is the 
very wide interpretation which he 
gives to the term “resist,” for as an 
example of this criminal resistance, 
Blanshard refers, among other 
things, to the Catholic refusal to 
recognize the State’s right to grant 
divorces. 


I. is at first a little difficult to 
understand what the meaning of 
this reference is in this particular 
context, and Blanshard is in such a 
hurry that he does not trouble to 
explain. It would seem at times 
that in Blanshard’s view any Amer- 
ican citizen who fails to get a di- 
vorce is resisting the law. However, 
it is doubtful whether Blanshard 
really does mean this. What he 
probably has in mind is a possible 
attempt by Catholics to change the 
law as it happens to exist at any 
particular moment; though there is 
nothing to show that they would 
do this otherwise than by the nor- 
mal democratic process. Indeed 
that does appear to be the way in 
which Blanshard interprets the 
word, for as a further illustration 
of Catholic “resistance” to the law, 
we find the following: “Official re- 
ligion: The Church teaches that in 
the perfect State the Catholic reli- 
gion should be established and 
supported by public taxation. The 
First Amendment to the Constitu- 
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tion of the United States forbids the 
establishment of any religion.” 

Now I do not in the least think it 
likely that Catholics would seek to 
alter the Constitution in this par- 
ticular way, but that is hardly the 
point. The point is that it is ap- 
parently resisting the law to make 
any attempt to amend the Consti- 
tution at all, and an amendment 
of the Constitution is actually quot- 
ed to underline the criminal qual- 
ity of attempting to amend it. That 
is the kind of thing I mean when I 
speak of tortured logic. In the cir- 
cumstances it seems something of 
an understatement. 


Bor let us get back to the main 
thesis. The point is, it will be re- 
membered, that the evil genius of 
this whole business is the Catholic 
hierarchy which works upon the 
relatively innocent body of Cath- 
olic citizens as upon a passive in- 
strument and uses it for its own 
nefarious ends. Mr. Blanshard 
stresses this particularly in the 
matter of Catholic parochial schools 
to which, one gathers, but for this 
hierarchical tyranny, Catholic par- 
ents would not send their children. 
The whole essence of Blanshard’s 
argument is that it is the hierarchy 
and the hierarchy alone which is at 
the bottom of this disgraceful busi- 
ness. It is in no sense, apparently, 
an expression of the will of the 
Catholic citizens. 

At this stage one would surely 
have expected some kind of proof 
of this very specific contention, 
yet, so far from producing any, the 
author follows a very curious pro- 
cedure. He starts out by quoting 
Pope Pius in his encyclical on 
Catholic marriage to the effect that 
“unjust and unlawful is any mo- 
nopoly, educational or scholastic, 


which physically or morally, forces 
families to make use of government 
schools.” He then adds the sen- 
tence, “By using the word ‘unlaw- 
ful,’ he [the Pope] asserted his 
right to overrule such a law with 
his own divine authority.” 

That again seems an odd inter- 
pretation. A normal reading of this 
passage would surely say that such 
forcing was “unlawful” because it 
overruled, not the Pope’s, but the 
parents’ right, and if this, the ordi- 
nary common sense interpretation, 
were adopted, most people, even 
outside the Catholic Church, would 
probably sympathize with what the 
Pope says. 

One does not have to appeal to 
Catholic doctrine, but merely to the 
normal instinct of ordinary men 
and women in order to get them to 
agree that the child belongs to the 
parent in a way in which it cannot 
belong to anybody else. Most peo- 
ple I say would agree with that, 
and so, I should say, does Blan- 
shard, and he can only get around 
this fact by misinterpreting the 
meaning of the Pope’s words in so 
suggesting that Catholic parents 
are compelled to send their chil- 
dren to a Catholic school, or rather 
that they would be in certain cir- 
cumstances compelled to do so, not 
only against the will of the State 
but against their own. 


| as he not only does not 
prove this contention, he does not 
even seriously attempt to do so. 
There is not a single quotation to 
show that Catholics are sending 
their children to Catholic schools 
under any kind of irresistible cler- 
ical pressure. Apart from quoting 
the Pope who is indeed a member 
of the hierarchy, there is no at- 
tempt to demonstrate how our hier- 
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archy functions in this matter- at 
all. 

The only witness brought forward 
is Hilaire Belloc—of all people— 
and even as a witness, Mr. Belloc 
turns sour. For all that Mr. Belloc 
says is that if any American State 
were to pass a law compelling all 
children to attend non-Catholic 
schools, no Catholic would obey it 
-—which within certain limits is, 
of course, quite true, but if it proves 
anything, it proves the opposite of 
Blanshard’s contention, for Belloc 
clearly implies that Catholics 
would resist spontaneously and of 
their own free will. 

All this is typical of Blanshard’s 
technique. He makes an assertion 
and then, by going off on a tangent 
covers up the fact that he has no 
evidence to support it. The whole 
book is indeed characterized by 
this quality, which to some extent 
accounts for its bulk. He makes 
certain specific charges in the pref- 
ace, and then devotes page after 
page to matters which have no 
bearing on his argument at all. 
Thus there are chapters on such 
things as the religious life, the in- 
adequacy of Catholic education, 
and similar subjects which whether 
the statements made in regard to 
them are true or not, are complete- 
ly irrelevant to the main issue. 


| ew the worst example of an 
unproven assertion is that which 
occurs on Page 4 to the effect that 
the Catholic Church “uses Cath- 
olics to bring American foreign 
policy into line with Vatican tem- 
poral interests.” Now this is a very 
serious and quite specific charge. 
If the English language means any- 
thing at all, this sentence means 
that the Catholic hierarchy is in 
some sinister bringing 
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pressure to bear on the State De- 
partment to pursue policies which 
are at variance with the vital in- 
terests of the United States, and 
one would have expected that if 
proof were necessary for any state- 
ment in the book, it would surely 
have been forthcoming at this 
point. 

But not only is there no proof to 
support the statement in question, 
there is again not even the shadow 
of an attempt to prove it. The only 
thing Blanshard does tell us is that 
Catholics on the whole tend to be 
favorable to Franco and a few 
other depressing persons, which is 
true enough, though it is equally 
true that a large number of Cath- 
olics are distinctly allergic to these 
gentlemen. Indeed the present 
writer, amongst others, has for 
years been saying that Franco is a 
poor advertisement for the Catholic 
Church, without thereby incurring, 
so far as he is aware, any penalty, 
spiritual, social, or material. 

Now all this is really very bad 
indeed. Here we are no longer 
dealing merely with false logic or 
biased writing; we are dealing with 
bad workmanship and bad journal- 
ism on the part of a man who has 
no excuse for not knowing his 
business. He commits this profes- 
sional crime because, feeling the 
way he does, he would rather make 
a case of some kind than make no 
case at all. His antagonism is his 
master, and the mastery is com- 
plete. 


I. is the fundamental contention 
of this article that Blanshard is a 
sincere and honest man who has 
allowed his judgment to be hope- 
lessly warped by his feelings, and 
I have tried to show above to what 
extravagances this has goaded him 
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in the field of logic. It has, how- 
ever, a further effect. It drives him 
into what may be called “argument 
by claptrap,” that is to say, to the 
use of meaningless phrases which 
a man of his intelligence would 
never employ were he talking of 
any matter other than the Catholic 
Church. Once he is talking about 
that, his critical faculty becomes 
paralyzed and any absurdity will 
do. 

Take this passage on Page 69 on 
the teaching of religion in Catholic 
schools. “Memorizing and repeti- 
tion are stressed; .. . the catechet- 
ical method of moral instruction is 
stubbornly maintained in the face 
of the more modern techniques of 
progressive education. Archbishop 
MeNicholas, General President of 
the National Catholic Educational 
Association, issued a special pas- 
toral letter in June, 1948, in which 
he condemned as dangerous such 
expressions as... . ‘Children should 
be made to realize that religion is 
pomething they live, not merely 
definitions or questions and an- 
swers committed to memory.’ ” 

Now I do not know in what par- 
ticular context Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas condemned this statement 
as “dangerous,” but as a guide for 
a religious instructor it is certainly 
full of pitfalls, not because a liv- 
ing religion is unnecessary (the 
hierarchy has not yet got around 
to deleting “Not every man that 
saith unto me Lord Lord” from 
the Gospel), but because talking 
about “living your religion” when 
applied to children is all too often 
made the excuse for shirking fun- 
damentals of religious teaching. It 
surely is not hard to understand 
that children are not likely to live 
their religion if they do not know 
what their religion is. 


True, we should only be too de- 
lighted if the fruits of such teach- 
ing could be shown forth some- 
what earlier than is usually the 
case, but although sanctity does 
sometimes become apparent in 
children, it is generally about as 
much as we can do to keep the 
young human animal out of the 
graver kind of mischief, and to 
judge by the statistics on juvenile 
delinquency, our non-Catholic 
friends do not seem to be more 
successful than anybody else in 
carrying the thing much beyond 
this point. We do not sneer at 
them for that, but experience hard- 
ly seems to show that we are losing 
rather than gaining by insisting 
first of all on doing the thing which 
we know that we can do which is 
teaching the little demons their 
catechism. 

Again it is difficult to believe that 
in any other department Blanshard 
would have descended to this kind 
of moonshine. 


A FEW other errors—some of them 


rather amusing—derive simply 
from the author’s imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the Catholic 
Church. Thus on Page 53 he quotes 
from Msgr. John A. Ryan and Fa- 
ther Moorhouse F. X. Millar’s The 
State and the Church to show that 
if America ever became wholly or 
largely Catholic, the public prac- 
tice and dessemination of other 
creeds should and would be for- 
bidden—which is certainly an in- 
ference that might be drawn from 
the book in question. 

Blanshard does not state, and no 
doubt does not know, that the pri- 
vate opinions of theologians even 
when they hunt in couples, are not 
by any means necessarily binding 
on the faithful (though they should 
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of course be treated with respect) 
and that in point of fact many 
Catholics would violently disagree 
with the contention of the two dis- 
tinguished authors here concerned. 

In another passage, Blanshard 
criticizes the hierarchy for doing 
little about the corrupt Catholic of- 
ficials said to be found in some city 
governments. “In Boston,” he 
writes, “the Catholic mayor, James 
M. Curley, was not persona grata 
with the hierarchy, but it did not 
attempt to exorcise him even when 
he had been convicted of mail fraud 
and served a term in a federal peni- 
tentiary.” 

I could say a great deal here 
about the doctrine of the forgive- 
ness of sins, the temporal penalty 
of sin, and the rest of it, of all of 
which Blanshard is obviously bliss- 
fully ignorant. For the moment I 
will only concentrate on the aston- 
ishing word “exorcise.” Blanshard 
obviously does not know that exor- 
cism is a very real thing and inci- 
dentally a very interesting thing 
sometimes accompanied by aston- 
ishing phenomena. 

A priest once told me of per- 
forming the rite of exorcism on a 
woman suffering from diabolical 
possession. When he took her to 


the church, he said, a violent gust 
of wind came suddenly out of the 
church door and nearly blew them 
both over. What happens when 
you exorcise a mayor (assuming 
for the moment that the phrase has 
some intelligible meaning) I can- 
not imagine. 


Tx reviewing Blanshard’s book, a 
number of Catholic writers have 
used the term “bigotry.” I believe 
that is the wrong word. Bigotry 
implies approaching your subject 
with certain ineradicable hostile 
preconceptions and I have no rea- 
son to suppose that Blanshard did 
this. We are dealing here rather 
with a kind of irritation which ac- 
tual contact with the Church en- 
genders in a certain type of mind. 
It is a phenomenon which has gone 
on down the ages and will no doubt 
go on till the end of time. 

It is no good to get angry with 
this kind of writer and it is, I am 
afraid, not very wise to reason with 
him. Very often people of this kind 
end up in the Church. I have 
known cases in which the symp- 
toms were very similar. Perhaps 
that is where Blanshard will end. 
We cannot say, but at least we can 
pray for it. 





American in Franco Spain 


sae MARQUINA, foremost mod- 
ern poet dramatist of Spain, has 
long interested me by the irresisti- 
ble and deep charm of his plots, 
which while highly idealistic and 
Catholic in tune, are still warmly 
and profoundly human. Anxious 
to bring more of his works into the 
classroom, especially that of his 
Monje Blanco, 1 decided to go to 
Spain in the summer of 1949 to in- 
terview his son, Don Luis. I hoped 
by so doing to perfect my knowl- 
edge of the background of the au- 
thor. 

My family, friends and pupils re- 
ceived this news with various reac- 
tions, ranging from great pleasure 
to predictions of dire disaster that 
would befall me in a “Fascist State.” 
Some were so worried that they 
begged me not to go. I was warned 
that I would be constantly watched 
by the police and would be allowed 
to see only what the government 
wanted me to see, that the police 
were accustomed to intimidate and 
rob, that the priests beat the people, 
that I would not be allowed to take 
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my own money out when I left the 
country, and that I would most like- 
ly end up in a Fascist jail. 


Tue formalities I underwent in 
Spain were no stricter than those I 
experienced in other European 
countries which I later visited. The 
customs officials were courteous, 
merely glancing at my two bags 
and allowing me to take in unques- 
tioned a generous three months’ 
supply of soap and nylons which, 
to destitute Europe and especially 
to Spain, must have seemed fabu- 
lous. My passport was examined at 
the port of entry; my word was 
taken for the amount of money I 
was carrying into the country, 
which amount was noted on an offi- 
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cial sheet. On this sheet legal ex- 
change was recorded during my 
stay in Spain. Upon leaving, all 
that was required was that the 
amount I took out balance with the 
amount exchanged. 

The government banks pay the 
highest legal rate, twenty-five pe- 
setas to the dollar. This supervi- 
sion of money exchange has main- 
tained a rather fair stability in the 
purchasing power of the peseta. 
Contrast this with the free and 
easy exchange in Italy where the 
average is six hundred lire to the 
dollar. 

In Spain a full and plentiful meal 
can be purchased in a first class 
hotel for twenty-seven pesetas plus 
a 12% service tax and tip. In Italy 
the same meal costs one thousand, 
three hundred lire plus a 21% tax. 
In Spain forty pesetas per day paid 
for a single room with private bath. 
In Italy, delightful though the 
country was, forty lire would not 
purchase a coca-cola. 

As a whole I found the Spaniards 
honest and not addicted to cheat- 
ing the tourists. 


Ueon registering at a Spanish 
hotel I filled out a simple form and 
my passport was taken by the hotel 
for registration with the police, 
then returned promptly. This was 
the only formality required of me. 
I was free to go where, when, and 
how I pleased. On a six-day bus 
tour of the south I witnessed the 
case of an American*lady who had 
forgotten her passport in Madrid. 
She was allowed to continue her 
tour unmolested, merely filling out 
the forms we all did and recording 
the number of her passport. 
Madrid was in perfect order. Far 
from the police appearing to mal- 
treat the people, I remember the in- 


cident of the little old lady, who 
was trying to cross the street and 
not finding a policeman to aid her, 
turned to me and said quite angrily: 
“Where is the policeman? He 
ought to be here to help me.” 


Tessas to all classes of people: 
rich and poor, intellectual and 
laborer. As a rule I found them so 
thankful for peace and order that, 
while not at all satisfied with their 
present material privations, they 
endure them rather than risk a po- 
litical change that might plunge the 
country into another nightmare. 

The majority of the Spaniards do 
not call their war of 1936-1938 a 
civil war but a Russian Communis- 
tic invasion, which by infiltrating 
government positions, took over the 
republic and by stirring up class 
hatreds started a wave of murders 
without trials, of destruction of 
family life, of looting of Spain’s art 
treasures, and ended by making off 
with Spain’s gold reserve. 

These crimes, committed in the 
name of the republic, have given 
most Spaniards a horror of ever re- 
turning to a republican form of 
government. Nor are the people as 
a whole interested enough to wish 
to govern themselves in a democ- 
racy. 

A great many, discontented with 
the poor level of a Spain cut off 
from world trade, restive under this 
forced inaction, and remembering 
the prosperous days of Alfonso 
XIII, sigh for the return of the 
monarchy. Their complaints seem 
to be more economical than po- 
litical. 

The general attitude of the Span- 
iards toward the rest of the world, 
which has cut them off from the 
family of nations, is a puzzled re- 
sentment. They feel hurt that the 
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world cannot or will not under- 
stand that the horrors of Commu- 
nism were visited upon Spain and 
that she rose to defend her national 
integrity. 

A few of the laboring class see- 
ing that the democracies have re- 
jected them, and remembering the 
gilded promises of the Reds, are 
beginning to think that maybe Com- 
munism is the answer to their ma- 
terial problems. But by far the 
greater number cling to the hope 
that the world will realize their 
position and recognize Spain. 

How long impoverished Spain 
can hold out for this recognition is 
a question. Yet there is something 
in the determination of the mod- 
ern Spaniard that is reminiscent of 


the siege to the death of Sagunto . 


and Numantia and which tells the 
onlooker that this spirit still burns 
deep in the wills and hearts of 
the idealistic Spaniards. Foremost 
among these idealists I found the 
Marquina family. 


Doxa MERCEDES, widow of the 
poet, is shy, tender, retiring. Ma- 
jestic and reserved, yet generous of 
nature, she is gifted with a ready 
wit and a deep and delightful sense 
of humor. Although Dofia Mer- 
cedes typed every word of her hus- 
band’s enormous output and was 
his constant companion, even ac- 
companying him on his tours with 
the famous Maria Guerrero Coim- 
pany in the New World, she has al- 
ways shunned publicity. 

Don Luis, son and only child 
of the poet, is a professor of engi- 
neering in the University of Madrid 
as well as a movie director. One of 
his productions is a film version of 
his father’s Dofia Maria la Brava. 
Another, Filigrana, which I saw in 
company with his wife, is an inter- 


esting and artistic picture filled 
with the local color of Seville and 
enlivened with its graceful dances. 

The family lives in Madrid. Their 
attractive apartment is kept shin- 
ing clean and in perfect order. Cul- 
ture and deep religious devotion are 
reflected in the adornments of the 
home. All possible nooks, such as 
hallways and passageways, as well 
as the study of the poet, are lined 
with books. Paintings by one of the 
Pichct brothers, nephew of Dofia 
Mercedes, and some of Salvador 
Dali’s of New York fame and a na- 
tive of Cadaquez, adorn the walls 
of the living and dining rooms. A 
large tile representation of El Cristo 
del Gran Poder faces the entrance 
door, and a beautiful Nifio Jesuits, 
disguised as a doll during the Com- 
munistic terror, now back in its 
glass case, rests upon the bureau in 
the bedroom of the younger Mar- 
quina couple. Each bedroom has 
its small religious adornment. 

The heart of the home is Don 
Eduardo’s study which the family 
keeps just as the poet left it. His 
desk with a large crucifix above it 
occupies one side of the room, while 
ceases of books, covering many dif- 
ferent fields of culture, literature, 
history and philosophy line the 
walls. Many of the author’s books 
and personal files were destroyed by 
the Reds. The family preserves the 
room as a shrine, not only to a greal 
literary figure but to a dearly be- 
loved husband and parent. 


One of the highlights of my visit 
with the Marquina family was my 
attendance at a bullfight with Don 


Eduardo’s grandchildren. No trip 
to Spain is complete without at 
least one bullfight, but to attend 
with the thoroughly Spanish Mar- 
quina family was a privilege indeed. 
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This was a special bullfight, a gala 
affair, the proceeds of which were 
to go to charity. 

The day before the great event, 
nineteen-year-old Eduardo proceed- 
ed to instruct me in the fine points 
of the sport. He produced an im- 
mense book on the art of bullfight- 
ing, a sort of encyclopedia which 
recorded not only the famous mata- 
dors, but even the famous bulls. The 
lesson was expertly given, Eduardo 
knowing the value of every play, 
even the part the wind might play 
in aiding or hindering the matadors 
in the management of their capes. 
But I am afraid I was none too apt 
a pupil. The final blow came when 
Eduardo said: 

“Bring a large handkerchief with 
you.” 

‘What for,” I asked. 

“To ask for the ears of the bulls.” 

“The ears of the bulls! Heavens, 
I don’t want the ears. You can 
carry a sheet if you wish those 
bloody things. But not I!” 

“Isabel,” Eduardo explained, not 
without a bit of impatience, “they 
are not for us, but for the matador.” 


Tu great day arrived. The three 
young people were almost ill with 


excitement. We reached the bull- 
ring by special bus. All Madrid 
seemed to be there. The air was 
charged with excitement and gaiety. 
Imagine the crowds and rivalry for 
tickets at a Rose Bowl game, the 
carefree spirit of a New Orleans 
Carnival; throw in a little of a 
Roman gladiator contest, and there 
is a bullfight. Everyone had a 
marvelous time, except the bulls. 
We secured little cushions upon 
which to sit and then entered the 
stadium. It was filled to capacity. 
Franco’s daughter was seated with 
her fiancé among the crowd. When 


Franco entered the official box with 
his refined and beautiful wife, the 
crowd rose and cheered. Being an 
American, naturally I did not cheer 
and wave so madly. Also I was 
curious to see what would happen 
to one who made no demonstration. 
Absolutely nothing did. 

Six bulls were killed that day. I 
was informed by my instructor, 
Eduardo, that we saw an extraordi- 
nary play, a circle and a half around 
the bull by the matador with ex- 
tended cape. Between halves the 
Chief-of-State left the box. When 
he returned, a little after the begin- 
ning of the second half, a few got 
up to cheer, but so absorbed were 
the majority in the bulls, that the 
ovation died down almost at once. 
Is anything more important to the 
Spaniard than the bulls? Not even 
Franco seemed to think so for he 
gave no sign of displeasure at thus 
playing second to the great and all- 
absorbing national sport. 


- the crowd rose as on a 
spring, and began to wave their 
handkerchiefs with unrestrained 
enthusiasm. Then the matador 
circled the arena, while hats, flow- 
ers, and even a purse rained upon 
him in wild acclaim. He was fol- 
lowed by an attendant who sent 
them all spinning back into the 
crowd. In this moment of supreme 
triumph the young Marquinas 
shrieked themselves as hoarse as 
any football fans. 

Later when I asked: “Why did 
all those people start waving their 
handkerchiefs?” Eduardo looked at 
me with a hopeless expression as if 
to say, “Don’t you remember? To 
ask that the ears be given the mata- 
dor because he killed the bull with 
one stroke.” 

Did I enjoy the bullfight? I en- 
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joyed my young friends, so typi- 
cally Spanish, so enthusiastic, so 
thrilled with the evening. 

Oh, yes, I even have a fan given 
me by Merche, Eduardo’s sister, 
and signed by several bullfighters. 


0. July 14th I left Madrid with 
the two Marquina ladies and the 
three young people, bound for Cada- 
quez, Gerona, the summer home of 
the Pichot and Marquina families. 
Don Luis remained in Madrid 
working on his forthcoming pro- 
duction of Alarcén’s El Capitan 
Veneno. 

Cadaquez is a small fishing vil- 
lage which attracts Spanish an? 
French visitors because of its boat- 
ing, fishing, and swimming facili- 
ties. The Marquina family spend 


their vacation here every summer. 
It is also the home of the notary, 
Salvador Dali, father of the painter 


of the same name, who came to 
Cadaquez for a rest during our 
stay. His oddly shaped and ex- 
tremely long and thin straight-out- 
to-the-side mustaches stunned me 
as they were meant to do. 

As one views the village of Cada- 
quez from the Marquina home 
across the bay, the church can be 
seen rising slightly higher than the 
surrounding buildings, all pictur- 
esquely backed by high mountains. 
The ancient church is the art treas- 
ure of the humble fishing village. 
For many centuries the native fish- 
ermen, returning from far-away 
Italy and France, brought back 
with them treasures of metal and 
stone, continually adding to this 
monument of their faith. 

The high altar is a mass of fig- 
ures interwoven into the design of 
the whole. Two colossal figures 
support the pillars of the altar up- 
on their shoulders, angels peep 


from the cornices above, saints and 
apostles adorn its sides, and domi- 
nating the whole in the center is a 
massive figure of the Queen of 
Heaven with an immense sun upon 
the front of her gown typifying the 
mariners’ conception of our Lady 
as the light of the voyager. 


Bes this was built not in the life- 
time of one man, nor in a single gen- 
eration, nor even in one century. It 
is the loving contribution of many 
generations whose additions to this 
temple of God seem to bear witness 
to the eternal life of the Church. 
The side altars are of the same ma- 
terials, but were more seriously 
damaged than the main altar by 
the wanton attacks of the Reds. 
The stained glass of the windows 
high above the lateral altars was 
broken by flung stones and has been 
replaced with ordinary glass. Most 
badly shattered of all is that of St. 
Teresa, the eternal typification of 
all that is truly Spanish, truly 
womanly and truly Catholic. New 
statues on the side altars, lovely as 
they are, contrast rather unpleas- 
ingly with the ancient, individual- 
istic style of the old church. The 
old statues, and an _ exquisitely 
carved ivory crucifix whose place 
still remains bare upon the wall, 
and the sacred vestments were 
taken down to the beach and burned 
in a giant bonfire. An eyewitness 
told me that the smell of incense 
could be detected for many days. 
On the outside of the church are 
printed in plain black letters the 
names of those shot for their faith, 
poor simple village folk and a priest 
or two. The church was saved from 
complete destruction by one of the 
natives who, pretending to be a 
Red, proposed that the church be 
spared to be used as a prison. 
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Case is intimately associated 
with the life of Don Eduardo Mar- 
quina. There he retired each sum- 
mer to seek the quiet necessary for 
the writing of his plays. There on 
this magnificent Costa Barva, it is 
easy to vision him inspired by the 
brave deeds of past heroes and sum- 
moning them to life. The simple 
folk of the neighborhood are re- 
flected in his peasant characters. 

The story of Cadaquez itself is 
very interesting. How it became 
the home of the poet through the 
vision of Dofia Mercedes’ mother, 
how it served as headquarters for 
the Reds during the recent war in 
Spain, how the Marquinas returned 
to find its contents wantonly de- 
stroyed, I shall incorporate in a 
fuller work on the author. 

I lived for three weeks with the 
Marquina family in Cadaquez. 
Though they have different traits 
they shared one in common, an ex- 
treme idealism which makes them 
modern Quixotes. 

In traveling through arid, almost 
bare La Mancha, I was deeply im- 
pressed by Cervantes’ immortal pic- 
ture of the eternal idealism of the 
Spanish character. I suddenly ap- 
preciated to the full the author’s 
marvelous foresight. As a partici- 
pant in the battle of Lepanto, as a 
collector to provision the Armada, 
Cervantes must have realized how 
his nation was spending its limit- 
ed resources in a mad struggle to 
spread and preserve its ideals. Thus 
he placed his hero as originating in 
La Mancha, one of the most impov- 


erished areas of Spain, as Spain is 
in comparison to the world. He 
created Don Quixote to represent 
those of the Spanish race who 
would spend themselves in Mealistic 
struggles. A_ little of Sancho 
Panza’s common sense, blended 
with and tempering Don Quixote’s 
ideals, might help Spain, but the 
Quixotic Spanish spirit ever rejects 
so lowly a pursuit. 


As I contemplated the Marquina 
family, as I heard of their suffer- 
ings under Communistic persecu- 
tion because of the patriotic and 
Catholic nature of Don Eduardo’s 
plays, as I beheld them cheerfully 
enduring present-day shortages 
and privations in thanksgiving that 
Spain could still maintain her 
Christian ideals, her national inde- 
pendence, I could, in their case, and 
for most of Spain, see the prophecy 
of Cervantes fulfilled. 


Ive not want to give the impres- 
sion that I think the Franco regime 


is perfect. It is far from that. 1 
have merely tried to show why so 
many people did and still support 
him. Born as I was in a democracy, 
I believe that change of rulers is a 
life-giving blood transfusion for a 
nation. But we were conceived in 
democracy and our nation has al- 
ways been democratic. Not so 
Spain. She has made only two at- 
tempts at a republic, both of them 
dismal failures; therefore at this 
critical moment she cannot risk an- 
other state of chaos. 





Ix that little masterpiece of tact 
and taste, 1 Hear You Calling Me, 
there is a paragraph which—all un- 
consciously, I am sure—epitomizes 
three centuries of Ireland’s history. 
It tells of John McCormack’s hurt 
puzzlement when he was omitted 
from the list of those invited to be 


present at the inaugural reception 
(of the new President of the Irish 
Republic, no doubt) in 1945. Re- 
tired from the stage, he was then 
living in Ireland, though he had 
been an American citizen for about 


twenty years. Mrs. McCormack 
merely notes his disappointment 
and passes on. 

But it rang a bell—or struck a 
harp—in my mind, and I began to 
work out the answer. It was not 
coldness, nor forgetfulness, nor 
protocol; it was just a part of the 
melancholy backwash of Ireland’s 
history, that melancholy that some- 
times wells up from mysterious 
depths and quenches her gayest 
laughter as if a specter had arisen. 
“Going Irish,” I believe it is called. 

Ireland is the loveliest, greenest 


By Louis F. Doy te, S.J. 


land the sun looks on. Why should 
it not be? Amply watered by the 
sweat of a despoiled peasantry, 
showered by the tears of widows 
and orphans, fertilized by the blood 
and bones of a soldierly race, why 
should it not be green? It is also 
a restful land, when permitted to 
be, a serene and tranquil land, the 
land of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, a 
retired millionaire’s paradise. 

Yet for three hundred years, Ire- 
land watched her gifted sons and 
daughters carry their talents to for- 
eign markets and had not the heart 
to bid them stay, soldiers, singers, 
actors, writers, orators, and brawny 
men who built the civilizations of 
alien peoples. Word came to her 
from time to time that they had 
risen to high distinction over the 
seas; this one had become a Mar- 
shal of France, that one a Premier 
of Canada, the other a great artist, 
but they never came back. 

None stayed, all went, all except 
the Stubborn Few, the men with the 
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burning brains, the bitter eyes, the 
eloquent tongues, and the rifleman’s 
hands, the few who looked about 
them and muttered: “It is a land 
not fit to live in, but it may be 
worth dying for. Let’s have an- 
other try.” Then the exiles over- 
seas would hear that another blood- 
bath had made Irish grass greener 
than ever. Young men in love with 
death became Ireland’s chief prod- 
uct and political convicts her chief 
export. This went on until Ire- 
land became a lovely desert, over 
which brooded the genius of the 
Pax Britannica. And the exodus 
continued. 


‘Lom one day a miracle happened. 
The exiles heard that Ireland was 
free. The Bitter Few, almost with 
their bare hands, had torn to pieces 
the bastille of entrenched tyranny 
and won the last battle in a war of 
seven centuries. Death had finally 
grown weary of the periodical hu- 
man sacrifices on the altar of Ire- 
land’s liberty and would accept no 
more, no more, that is, after the 
lively little aftermath known as the 
Civil War. Ireland’s grass was 
very green after that one. 

When the miracle happened, 
John McCormack was at the height 
of his career. To the conquest of 
Italy, England, and Australia, he 
was adding the United States. He 
had already applied for his first 
papers for citizenship. Always gen- 
erous of his services for charity, his 
benefit concerts had brought large 
sums to the Red Cross. His heart 
was in the war for democracy. 

But if he took any interest in the 
heroic struggle of the little isle that 
bore him—and it is incredible that 
he did not—there is no hint of it 
in Mrs. McCormack’s book. She re- 
marks elsewhere that John always 


was careful to conduct himself in a 
politically correct manner as an 
American citizen. And if Ireland 
felt hurt at his silence, she never be- 
trayed it. The English, nothing if 
not absurd, vented their wrath in 
anonymous letters at his American 
citizenship, and McCormack can- 
celled the remainder of a concert 
tour when some young Australians 
acted up, but the Irish said noth- 
ing. Ireland is used to being hurt. 


J xexano is always proud of her 
famous sons abroad and has long 
been accustomed to seeing them be- 
come citizens of foreign countries, 
especially of that Irishman’s second 
home, America, to whom she has 
lost millions of her children. But 
an Irish singer of Mr. McCormack’s 
caliber is always enshrined in a spe- 
cial niche in Ireland’s affection. He 
is not as other men. 

The reason for this lies far back 
in Erin’s bardic history. She feels, 
without rationalizing the thing at 
all, that the singer of her songs is 
the special keeper of Ireland’s soul 
and she is passionately proud of 
him. He can, in all innocence, hurt 
her very deeply without knowing it. 
Perhaps Mr. McCormack did that in 
some way without intention or 
knowledge of it. 

But I am perfectly sure that, if 
any feeling lay behind the withheld 
invitation, it was only sadness. His 
presence at the inaugural reception 
would inevitably have reminded 
official Ireland of her perennial 
role, the mother fated to lose her 
brilliant sons, and this one a par- 
ticularly dear one, to the foreigner. 

No one who has ever sat in a 
McCormack audience could feel 
that he was just another great sing- 
er, history’s greatest lyric tenor, 
who happened to be endowed with 
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the soul of an artist. His very name 
told them that he was the son of 
Cormac, one of the oldest and 
proudest names in Ireland’s history. 

In an earlier, smaller world, her 
ambassador of song had been 
Thomas Moore, and Ireland’s story, 
in the tongue that had been forced 
upon her unwisely but providential- 
ly, became household matter wher- 
ever that tongue prevailed. There 
is a grand bit of poetic justice in 
this unique fact. Ireland is the one 
and only nation in history that in- 
scribed upon her national banner, 
no lion or eagle or griffin, but a 
golden harp. The role of Ireland’s 
envoy was imposed on John McCor- 
mack by history, and magnificently 
he fulfilled the role. 


Tu first time I heard him was in 
Chicago in 1922. The large hall 
was packed with music lovers 
whose taste ranged from the classi- 
cal to ballad, and the program af- 
forded something for all. There 
were Irish men and women there 
who probably never entered a thea- 
ter on any other occasion. When 
the program was completed — and 
he had been gracious and generous 
with encores—his work was not 
over. 

The Irish can be cruel in their 
love for a great singer. I have never 
seen a public performer so punished 
by an audience. It was after six 
when I left and, if I remember 
rightly, he was beginning, once 
more, “That Tumbledown Shack in 
Athlone.” Athlone was his native 
city. He was like a bringer of water 
to the parched souls of the exiles. 
They could not get enough of it. 

I heard him again a few years 
later in St. Louis, another great 
Erinopolis. It was the same story 
but varied by a couple of revealing 


incidents. Beside me sat a rather 
disdainful young gentleman who 
seemed determined not to be much 
impressed. Amidst the storm olf 
applause, he was having a difficult 
time maintaining his superiority. 
Finally, he burst out, “Singing and 
bowing, that’s his whole life, sing- 
ing and bowing.” A girl beside him 
retorted, “And all you can do is 
bow, I suppose?” That gave food 
for thought. 


Tu Irish seem to be a sword cast 
upon the earth, dividing people in- 
to two camps, the lovers and non- 
lovers. The other incident hap- 
pened on my way out. A voice 
asked, “Great singer, isn’t he?” 
“Oh, he’s fair. He'll do,” was the 
elaborately deprecatory answer. A 
spirited argument ensued, from 
which I gathered that they were 
brothers, sprigs of a local noble 
house that had recently done well 
in business, and their musical cul- 
ture was incipient. Prejudice raged. 
It was the sword again. 

I heard him the last time in 
Omaha. The date is vague, perhaps 
it was 1935. What happened there 
happened possibly only in my 
imagination, but I think not. His 
audience was quietly, but intense- 
ly, appreciative. He was holding 
one of those high notes that he 
could sustain so marvelously, when, 
faintly, there was a slight rift in 
the golden flow. He came down 
immediately and, I thought, with 
a little rueful smile that seemed to 
say, “Yes, the end is beginning. 
Nothing lasts forever.” Not many 
years later, he retired. 


Bhccanisce had the genius that is 
sometimes called style. An old 
song on his lips sounded as if it 
had never been sung before, and 
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once he had sung a song, old or 
new, no other prominent singer at- 
tempted that song and lesser sing- 
ers strove to reproduce his exact 
vocal mannerisms. They were vo- 
calists; he was an interpreter. 

One of music’s minor mysteries 
is that Ireland alone should pro- 
duce that voice that musical folk 
have agreed to call the “lyric ten- 
or.” Ireland’s native songs, and 
even some of their American imi- 
tations, require a register that is 
impossible to some great singers. 

A lyric tenor, when mediocre, is 
often offensive to a cultivated, alien 
ear, likely to be dismissed as a 
“sweet singer.” They resent the 
piercing quality of it; it is a voice 
not in their traditional inheritance. 
Not the least of John McCormack’s 
achievements was the ample dem- 
onstration that the virile lyric ten- 
or, when possessed by an artist, is 
the world’s most moving voice. 

Fortunate, too, was his determi- 
nation not to confine himself to 
Irish songs, fine as many of them 
are. Had he done so, he would have 
joined that long procession of Irish 
tenors who are loved for their very 
limitations, the Andrew Macks, the 
Scanlans, and the Olcotts. Instead, 
he elected to prove that the Harp 
is not on Ireland’s flag for nothing, 
that an Irish singer could sing the 
most exacting items in the classi- 
cal and cosmopolitan repertoire 
with the authority of a master. 

Nothing more clearly illustrates 
the futility of comparing two men 
of genius—or artistry, if you will— 
than the inevitable, but always 


friendly, rivalry of Caruso and Mc- 
Cormack. Great as he was, Caruso 
can be duplicated; that McCormack 
can be is doubtful. 


Tx a book as brief as J Hear You 
Calling Me and one so plainly in- 
tended for her husband’s world- 
wide public, many faets of special 
Irish interest must have been omit- 
ted. Among these, I am sure, were 
some that would have corrected the 
false impression that McCormack 
had only a casual concern for the 
stormy history that was being made 
after 1916 in his native land, for 
that is the impression that the book 
leaves, negatively. Let us hope for 
at least one more book from Mrs. 
McCormack. 

For though one may argue that 
John McCormack belongs to the 
world, the musical world, the Irish 
will not have it that way. Any un- 
happy land that needs them may 
claim her soldiers or borrow her 
statesmen; England may rob her of 
the Arthur Sullivans and the Ellen 
Terrys by the simple device of in- 
serting “British” or “English” be- 
fore their names in biographical 
dictionaries, leaving only a few so 
irretrievably Gaelic that the larceny 
would be laughable; the melting- 
pot of America may conceal the 
identity of millions of her sons, and 
“standard” historians determinedly 
ignore or deny the dominant part 
they have played in freeing and 
building the U. S. A., but, until 
Poland renounces Chopin, or Aus- 
tria, Mozart, John McCormack must 
remain a part of Ireland’s history. 





1 navy plane set me down on 
the small emergency strip on the 
island of Molokai in the early hours 
of a July morning. I had hitch- 


hiked my way from a distant island 
where the din of battle had just 


subsided. I came to seek rest and 
rehabilitation and discovered the 
real “Paradise of the Pacific.” 

Only a few days before he was 
killed, Ernie Pyle had told about 
his sojourn with the lepers. “That’s 
one place you must visit,” he said, 
“if you wish your experience of 
life to be full.” I recalled these 
words later as I read a posthumous 
account of his visit to Molokai. 
“Any man going away,” he wrote, 
“who can stand and hear the last 
fragile notes fade from the throats 
of the leper singers of Kalaupapa 
without tears in his eyes,—well, he 
would be better off dead.” 

All was calm and quiet about 
the little base camp when we land- 
ed. The dozing sergeant at the desk 
informed me that the leper colony 
was about sixteen miles away over 
the mountain. “And you can’t have 
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any transportation either,” he 
quickly added, “because there ain’t 
any available.” A Negro soldier 
who came in offered to take me 
part of the way as he was riding to 
Kaunakakai to pick up supplies. 
We sped along the rough road 
through the pineapple fields rais- 
ing a cloud of red dust in our wake. 

The great mountain range that 
spans the island from shore to 
shore towered above us and cast 
deep shadows in our path. It is the 
high prison wall shutting off the 
colony from the rest of the world. 
Here and there, a hardy algaroba 





Since John B. Doran visited the leper col- 
ony on Molokai during the last war, a new 
modern institution at Pearl City on the 
island of Oahu has been opened for the care 
of the lepers. There are today about 250 
patients in the old colony and many of them 
will doubtless elect to remain on Molokai 
to whom the place has long since become 
“home.” Mr. Doran is a graduate student 
in the School of Public Law and Govern- 
ment at Columbia University. 
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tree had sprung up to relieve the 
dull monotony of the plain. The 
soldier set me down at a point 
where a trail crawled serpent-like 
up the mountain’s face. It was 
pleasant sauntering along the trop- 
ically scented path in the early 
dawn. 

Standing alone on the summit of 
the sheer cliff, I well remember 
that a great sense of loneliness 
seized my soul. I longed for a com- 
panion, but there was none in 
sight. I rattled the door of the old 
wooden hut with the taro patch by 
its side, but there was no response. 
I learned later that the guard who 
usually occupies it had been taken 
ill the day before and removed to 
the hospital. A huge iron gate 
barred the way down the cliffside. 
On it was painted the forbidding 
sign—“Kapu!—“KEEP ouT!” I re- 
called the more appropriate words 
of Dante, “Abandon hope, all ye 
who enter here!” 


|, 3,000 feet below me lay 
the tiny land of the lepers—the 
land of the living dead. Like a 
pale green carpet, it spread itself 
into the blue Pacific to receive 
them. It was indeed a place well 
chosen for a prison, for no sick man 
could ever scale the great wall of 
the Pali, nor swim the intervening 
waters to the alluring world of 
song and dance and merry living 
beyond. 

The men who chose it knew their 
Leviticus well. “All the time that 
he is a leper, he shall dwell alone 
without the camp,” read the an- 
cient decree. It mattered little to 
them that lepers too, have hearts 
and loves, and resent their isola- 
tion. It was these same white men 
who had brought the plague into 
their fair land, and then cast them 


out to die like dogs. At least, it was 
so in the beginning, when Father 
Damien, angered at the callousness 
of the authorities, defied their edict 
and made his abode with the lepers. 

By crawling through the jungle 
foliage, I made my way around the 
gate and started down the cliff. It 
took me four hours to negotiate 
that precarious descent. It affects 
one’s knees most of all, and I had 
the feeling that mine would give 
out before I reached the bottom. 
Toward the end I had to sit down 
and rest every few yards, a humili- 
ating experience for a combat sol- 
dier. I could well sympathize with 
Damien who had often scaled the 
Pali when there was no path cut 
into its stony face, to procure the 
taro root to make poi for his lepers 
—the favorite food of the Hawai- 
ians. For his pains he had been 
severely reprimanded by the au- 
thorities in these harsh words: “If 
you ever appear here again, or even 
as much as cross the mountain, 
you will be arrested and jailed like 
any other felon.” 


As yet there was no sign of life in 
the colony below me, but I could 
now make out the outline of houses 
and roads and trees. It was a rocky, 
infertile land toward the sea, but 
nearer the mountain tropical vege- 
tation grew in wild profusion. Al- 
though execrated, it was still the 
land of perpetual summer; of 
hibiscus, verdant poinsettias and 
the night blooming cereus. Coco- 
nut and pandanus trees predomi- 
nated. Overhead, the merciless sun 
beat down on the tiled roofs of the 
houses now showing through the 
palm fronds. Then the gentle whis- 
per of the surf told me I had 
reached my destination. 

I shall never forget my first sight 
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of a leper. I came across three of 
them at the foot of the Pali repair- 
ing the path. Haltingly, I bid them 
good day, but when they spoke no 
words in reply, my inclination was 
to slink away. I had come upon 
them suddenly and my bright new 
uniform embarrassed them. I tried 
to appear indifferent and not to re- 
gard their lion-like faces. After all 
it was upon such as these that the 
Lord showed mercy in the Gospel; 
it was to such as these that Francis 
and Damien ministered unselfish- 
ly. I asked for directions. One of 
them spoke some words in a rau- 
cous, sepulchral voice and pulled 
a cap low over his face with what 
had once been a whole right hand. 
His companions turned their backs 
on me hiding what horrors I dared 
not imagine. 

In a moment I grasped the whole 
horrible situation. These half-dead 
men resented my intrusion into 
their world. It was sacrilegious 
profanation of their sanctuary. I 
was not welcome here. I would 
have to become one of them before 
they would accept me fully. Per- 
haps this is the significance of the 
effect Damien’s famous words— 
“We lepers” —first addressed to 
them on the day he noticed he had 
contracted the disease, is said to 
have had on their subsequent be- 
havior. For him it must have been 
the culminating point of his devo- 
tion, the consummation of his 
charity. 


Au during the week I spent in the 
colony, I was permitted to mix 
freely with them, observing the 
usual precautions. I was allowed 
to visit them in their homes, to ad- 
dress them in their recreation hall 
and to ingratiate myself with them 
generally. This is a comparatively 
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easy task for a missionary, but an 
exceedingly hard one for a layman. 
All during the week I was aware of 
the resentment in the heart of the 
leper expressing itself in the form 
of cynical replies or dour silence. 

Only in the case of lepers who 
lead a deeply religious life is this 
resentment notably absent. This is 
a significant, incontestable fact 
which I had ample opportunity to 
observe. If for no other reason, 
the presence of missionaries among 
them is highly desirable and the 
work of the Catholic brothers and 
sisters is worthy of all praise. The 
lepers accept the amenities offered 
them by the authorities with little 
grace, because they seem to con- 
nect these with their banishment 
and separation from their loved 
ones, but the attentions of the mis- 
sionaries they receive gladly. They 
seem to recognize in the voluntary 
devotion of the missionary some- 
thing akin to their own sacrifice. 
Armed with religious beliefs, they 
succeed in sublimating their suf- 
fering and leading a purposeful 
life, even a tolerably cheerful one 
at times. Religion keeps the leper 
mentally healthy while his body 


disintegrates; without it, he be- 
comes cynical, spiteful and de- 
bauched. 

Yet there are some atheists 


among them. I spoke to one such, 
a university professor. He regard- 
ed the ministrations of the mis- 
sionaries as palliatives, their ac- 
ceptance by the patients as the 
result of their superstitions. But 


his own attitude toward life in gen- 
eral argued the inadequacy of his 
intellectual armor to cope with his 
frustration. He had come to a fence 
which he could not cross. Like a 
lion in his cage, he paced aimlessly 
up and down behind the bars, held 








captive only by his own unwilling- 
ness to admit the light. 

His attitude was in marked con- 
trast to that of an old lady in the 
Sisters’ Home. She was once a fa- 
mous American soprano, but now 
only her torso remains. I wondered 
how she could possibly be alive in 
her little rocking chair, but when 
the sister asked her to sing for me, 
she obliged in a scarcely audible, 
croaking voice with— “Carry Me* 
Back to Old Virginie.” 


W: have traveled a long way from 
the days of the Old Testament 
wherein it was decreed: “Whoso- 
ever shall be defiled with the lep- 
rosy ... shall have his head bare 
and his mouth covered with a cloth; 
and he shall cry out that he is de- 
filed and unclean.” We are in- 
clined to regard Leviticus as a man 
without mercy today, but we fear 
to think what would have hap- 
pened to the world if he had not 
insisted on segregation. 

Much of the popular writing on 
the subject today deprecates the 
attitude of the world toward the 
lepers, but I am afraid that while 
human nature remains what it is, 
leprosy will always be regarded as 
the most loathsome disease to which 
human nature is heir. Nobody who 
has not seen a leper at close quar- 
ters, especially in the advanced 
stages of the disease, can have any 
idea of how repulsive it is. 

Suffice it to say that the worst 
battle casualties are less disfigured 
than many of the lepers I saw in 
Molokai. Some of them looked more 
like decomposing corpses than hu- 
man beings. Yet it is true that 
many of the prevalent notions about 
leprosy are mistaken. It is not a 
highly contagious or infectious dis- 
ease. It can only be acquired by 
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direct and prolonged contact. Chil- 
dren born of leprous parents do 
not contract the disease if taken 
away at birth. Yet it is an insidious 
disease. Sometimes as many as 
ten years pass before it manifests 
itself after infection has set in. 
Isolation of known cases is the only 
way to check its spread. 


I. is estimated there are 3,000,000 
lepers in the world today, of whom 
less than 50,000 are receiving prop- 
er treatment. It is found as far 
north as Iceland and as far south 
as Australia. It is a serious prob- 
lem in South America. It has per- 
sisted for years in Mexico and the 
West Indies. In the East, in Africa 
and India it is a major scourge. I 
have met lepers walking the pub- 
lic roads of Korea and China. There 
are more than 1,000 cases in the 
United States. 

All cases considered dangerous 
are sent to the National Lepro- 
sarium at Carville, La., conducted 
by the Daughters of St. Vincent de 
Paul, a Catholic nursing order. 
The New York Daily News of No- 
vember 19th last reported the case 
of a prisoner who was being tried 
for illegal possession of narcotics 
here and was disclosed to be a leper. 
Hence it would seem that there can 
be no relaxation of our policy of 
isolation. 

There is no specific cure for lep- 
rosy. Penicillin and the sulfa 
drugs may arrest the progress of 
the disease to some extent, and ex- 
periments with promin for a time 
gave new hope, but doctors are 
wisely skeptical of permanent re- 
sults. Said Dr. Fennel, the emi- 
nent leprologist to the Hawaiian col- 
ony: “Chaulmoogra oil was played 
up the same way years ago but it 
hasn’t cured any patients. So far, 
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decent care, clean living conditions, 
good food and vitamins consti- 
tute the only practical treatment 
known.” 

Some day, we pray, a cure will be 
found, and then the whole world 
will rejoice in the eradication of a 
scourge which has baffled physi- 
cians for six thousand years of its 
recorded history. In the meantime, 
let us support and encourage that 
gallant little band of devoted doc- 
tors and sisters and missionaries 
who devote the best years of their 
lives toward easing the hard lot of 
the lepers of the world. 


I. was the great Catholic priest, 
Damien of Molokai, who first blazed 
the trail for the Christian and hu- 
mane treatment of the lepers. It 
was he who first reversed the treat- 
ment of the priests of Levi to the 
extent of going to live with them 
himself. His story is too well 


known to bear repetition here. All 
the lure and the lore of the exotic 
Pacific islands make dull reading 


beside his epic tale. All the slan- 
derous attempts made to belittle his 
contribution can never dim the bril- 
liance of his record. 

Some day a great Hollywood pro- 
ducer may be prompted to film the 
life of the leper priest. And then 
all the world shall see him come 
to life again, “clad in his ragged 
cloak and broad -brimmed hat, 
bursting like a tornado into the 
complacent office of the Board of 
Health, smiting the polished desk 
with his knobby hands, pleading 
and storming for food and clothing 
and medical supplies for his aban- 
doned lepers.” 

And they shall portray him in his 
hour of triumph too; in that unfor- 
gettable scene when the good Queen 
Liliuokalani visited the colony 


‘farewell in the evening. 


against the advice of her counsel- 
ors. They shall see her step onto 
the infected shore and shake the 
hand of the leper priest while the 
officials in her retinue rave and re- 
monstrate with her. They shall 
hear her refusal to return to the 
boat and announce her decision to 
spend the day with “her people.” 
They shall witness the hot tears roll 
down her cheeks as she bids them 
It was a 
royal tribute to the dour persist- 
ency of Damien, and the first offi- 
cial recognition of the righteousness 
of his cause. 


‘Tur spirit of Damien still stalks 
through Molokai, but the leper col- 
ony bears little resemblance to what 
it was in his day. The creeping 
jungle has almost swallowed up the 
old scene of his labors at Kalawao 
at the other end of the island. The 
old bamboo village has disappeared 
and the fine church he built with 
his own hands still stands but is 
no longer used. The graves he daily 
dug to bury his charges are now 
moss-grown and scarcely distin- 
guishable from the surrounding 
terrain. The hut in which Ira 
Dutton, whom he called “Brother 
Joseph” lived, is still there, but I 
promptly fell through the floor 
when I entered it. 

The story of this remarkable lay- 
man reads like a page from a novel. 
In his early days he led a bohemian 
life as a cavalry officer on the tur- 
bulent Mexican border. Then he 
joined the Navy for a spell and his 
romances with two leading beauties 
of the day made the headlines in 
the press. Next we find him in the 
Benedictine monastery in Ken- 
tucky, but his adventurous spirit 
could not long be confined within 
monastery walls. He joined Damien 
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on Molokai and after a life remark- 
able for personal sanctity and de- 
votion to the lepers, he died in 
Honolulu in 1928. 

Some years before that, the 
American Navy was maneuvering 
in Hawaiian waters when one day 
the admiral of the fleet remembered 
his old friend, ex-naval officer Dut- 
ton. He lined his ships off Kalauao 
and fired a salute to honor the man 
who had left all to devote himself 
to the lepers. 


D wen has today a worthy suc- 
cessor on Molokai in the person of 
Father Peter D’Orgeval—an old 
French priest who ministers to the 
spiritual wants of the lepers. He is 
still hale and hearty despite his 
eighty years. He was a chaplain 
with the French Army at Verdun 
in the First World War and vowed 
that if he ever survived the siege he 
would retire to some South Sea 
island for the rest of his life. He is 
a gifted musician and has composed 
some fine pieces but he must be the 
world’s worst linguist. ‘ His lan- 
guage is a strange mixture of 
Hawaiian, French and _ English 
which only he himself understands. 
But his gesticulations are eloquent 
as his arms revolve like a wind- 
mill. Ernie Pyle fell completely in 
love with him. “He needs at least 
five square feet to talk in,” says 
Ernie, “but I love Father Peter.” 
Molokai is today, perhaps, the 
best kept leper colony in the world, 
with its neat rows of bungalow cot- 
tages, fine church and _ hospital. 
The Brothers of the Sacred Hearts 
maintain a home for men, and a 
similar one for women is run by a 
charming group of Franciscan Sis- 
ters from Syracuse, N. Y. I spoke 
to one old sister there who had 
nursed Father Damien in his last 


illness. She is the last personal 
link with the great priest. ‘There 
are only 400 lepers there today as 
compared with the thousands in 
Damien’s time. They are complete- 
ly free to do as they like. They 
have a theater in which to view 
modern movies or stage their own 
plays. Some of them have automo- 
biles which are tax free, and it is 
pathetic to watch them drive around 
their tiny world all day and every 
day. 

In Kalaupapa they have their 
little love affairs too and sometimes 
these result in marriage. There is 
a courthouse and a jail and a police 
barracks staffed by two leper po- 
licemen, but they are seldom used. 
Occasionally, they have to lock up 
a drunk when liquor is smuggled 
onto the island. Some years back 
they had their only serious crime 
when a young girl smuggled in a 
revolver and shot the lover who 
jilted her. 


| a my week with the lep- 


ers of Molokai. For me it was a 
unique experience and one I shall 
cherish above any other. There one 
learns it is easy to live and love and 
laugh when fortune smiles, but it is 
hard in adversity. There a man 
learns to abide the “slings and ar- 
rows of outrageous fortune” and 
adapt himself to the world of reali- 
ties. There, above all, one sees the 
charity of Christ in action, the pa- 
tience of Christ in suffering, the 
divinity of Christ in triumph over 
death. 

Toward evening, I turned my face 
to the Pali, and the world of war 
and savage rivalries beyond it. In 
my mind was peace, and in my ears 
there echoed the farewell chants 
and the cheery alohas of the leper 
singers of Kalaupapa. 





Out of the Pit 


By JANE Howes 


‘Tue HEART OF THE MATTER has 
aroused much controversy; and 
one reviewer, Professor Guy Mont- 
gomery of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has expressed the opinion 
(in The Canisian, Fall, 1948, issue) 
that Mr. Greene realized, when he 
had finished writing, that he had 
failed to make himself clear, and so 
added a brief chapter in the en- 
deavor to clear up the situation for 
his readers. 

To my mind, this final chapter 
makes it even more confusing. Mr. 
Greene should have said in so many 
words that the gates of hell yawned 
for Scobie and gulped him down. 
Or else Mr. Greene should have 
proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that Scobie did completely 
change in the last moment of his 
life, that Scobie made a valid act of 
contrition and so got off with only 
about ten million quarantines in 
purgatory. 

Many people have said, and in- 
sisted, that Mr. Greene’s book shows 
the mercy of God and the power of 
love, because when Scobie said “I 
love ...” all his sins were forgiven 
and his soul filled with grace. I 


think that this state of mind, alto- 
gether too prevalent, leads to indif- 
ference in morals, and to the sin of 
presumption. Both of these things 
are extremely dangerous, especially 
in our time. They are the prevalent 
sins of our age. Sad but true, nu- 
merous Catholics are more or less 
infected by them. Greene, obvious- 
ly, is not; and he does not realize 
that so many Catholics are. 

I think that he, like St. Paul, St. 
Augustine and a few thousand oth- 
er converts, is very much aware 
that grace is not so cheap a thing, 
that mercy is not so cheap a thing, 
that sin is not such a trifle as most 
people—including many Catholics 
—seem to imagine. And while I 
can’t speak for Paul or Augustine 
or any of the others, I do know 
from my own experience something 
about God’s way with the wayward. 
And I am fairly sure that Mr. Greene 
knows it too. He is a convert, and 
obviously he has been around and 
seen life. (I am not trying to guess 
what sins he has committed.) And 
while to an onlooker conversion 
looks easy, let me tell you that it 
isn’t. 


As a sequel to the “Interview with Graham Greene” which appeared 
in our February issue, we present Jane Howes’ interpretation of 
The Heart of the Matter. Miss Howes is the author of Slow Dawning. 
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We know, who have fed the swine 
and eaten the husks and walked the 
long road home, we know that 
mercy is not cheap, grace is not 
cheap. We know, who were lost in 
the cold and the dark, felt the lash 
of the sleet and the cutting winds, 
we who caught sight .of one gleam 
of hope and crawled miles on our 
bleeding knees praying for another 
gleam to guide us. We know that 
we shan’t get out until we have paid 
the last farthing. I don’t think it 
can ever have occurred to Mr. 
Greene that anyone could think 
Scobie was saved. It did not occur 
to me, as I read the book. I can tell 
you of books wherein a sinner was 
saved. The Power and the Glory is 
one; another is Kristin Lavrans- 
datter, the grandest novel of all 
time. 


Ten trouble is, we can’t tell you 
about it, and that for several rea- 
sons. One is that the lash must be 
felt to be appreciated. And upon 
that you may well meditate six days 
and nights. When we read that St. 
Paul was beaten, that he was 
scourged, that he was stoned, we go 
calmly on as if we had read noth- 
ing more than that someone had 
spoken rudely to him. We do not 
feel the blows, or the humiliation, 
or the sore body afterward. You 
who have not felt the lash, how can 
vou know? How can it be told so 
that you could know? 

Another reason we do not tell is 
that it would take too long to tell it 
all; and another is that telling it 
would be too painful. Just merely 
telling it, would be too painful. 
And* another reason is that we 
shrink from telling, or recalling, 
why we were punished. Part of the 
punishment is understanding why, 
being forced to see our guilt. 
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Another thing perhaps has most 
influence of all in making us hesi- 
tate to tell anything about it: We 
don’t like to say anything about the 
punishment God has given us, be- 
cause (1) people might think we 
were complaining, whereas God 
knows we rejoice in it, and (2) we 
do rejoice, and that is what we 
really want to think about, that is 
what really counts. But what does 
it sound like if we go about shout- 
ing, “God has laid a heavy yoke 
upon me, and He scourges me con- 
tinually until now; praise God for 
His mercy and praise God for His 
great grace!” 


F eines the Doctor came to my 
house. He shot my arm full of 
penicillin and he gave me the vilest 
tasting medicine to swallow. Praise 
Doctor for his mercy and his gifts! 
He could not cure me in any other 
way. Perhaps God could choose less 
painful and terrible means; but He 
does not. It is enough for me to be 
cured. In fact I could stop writing 
and start to sing and weep and 
dance and shout for joy, just to 
think of it, that God in His mercy 
hath made me whole. How often I 
kneel in church and rejoice because 
I am allowed to be there, that He 
let me in. It is not only a question 
of how much I deserved to be beaten 
with rods and crucified head down- 
ward. It is really a question of how 
much it is worth for the pearl of 
great price. Give all you have, and 
it is still a bargain. In that sense, 
grace is cheap. But if you go back 
and count the cost, to Paul or to 
Augustine or to me even, grace is 
not to be had for nothing; mercy 
does not nullify justice. Glory be 
to God, who is just! 

If I may have the impudence to 
compare myself with St. Paul, dis- 
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regarding differences in degree, I 
would say that the chief difference 
is that he got the grace of conver- 
sion first and then paid for it, while 
I had to spend nine years on my 
knees beneath the lash first, and 
have had it pretty easy ever since. 


Wauen I think back over Christ- 
mases, there is one | shrink away 
from. One when the black sheep 
lost on the bleak mountainside was 
in a cozy and enviable position com- 
pared to me; when the whole world 
was dark and empty and in ruins 
about me. But the miracle had even 
then occurred, although I did not 
yet know it. I had written a shy 
letter to a priest, asking him to talk 
to me. Although I had not yet seen 
him, and did not know that it was 
a miracle and a special sign from 
God that I should even have heard 
of this priest at all or been given an 
opening, something neutral to speak 
about to him, the miracle of my 
conversion, my salvation, was al- 
ready at work. 

That is grace, that is mercy, be- 
yond all deserving and beyond all 
dreaming—that one gleam which I 
followed in desperation, out of ut- 
ter despair into—well, into glory. 
Those who would cheapen grace 
and make it “easy,” those bargain- 
counter Christians—well, they don’t 
know. 

But, you may protest, people do 
get converted on their deathbeds. 
It has been known to happen. Yes, 
it has. Wasn’t it St. Thomas who 
said that those who die on the Last 
Day, or are alive then, will suffer 
all their purgatory in a brief flash 
of great intensity, so that time (and 
purgatory) can come to an end? I 
do rather suspect that a deathbed 
conversion must be rather like that; 
or else that there is a great deal of 


purgatory to follow. I know what 
a deathbed conversion is not. It is 
not a man saying, “Well, I’m dying, 
God, so I'll play safe and say I’m 
sorry; I do love you after my fash- 
ion, perhaps,” and the answer, “Oh, 
that’s all right; forget it!” 


Scum had committed the most 
heinous sins. He rejected every 
grace that was given him, and went 
out of his way to do the worst things 
he could. I do not refer to his adul- 
tery, which seems to have shocked 
some readers so greatly. I refer 
particularly to the “love” of God 
which led him to smite his Lord’s 
bleeding face again, and to plan to 
rub the Child’s face into the filth of 
the stable at the next Christmas. 
If this is the sort of love he offered 
in his dying gasp, can anyone think 
he was saved? 

Yet Mr. Greene gave us no hint 
whatever of any other sort of love. 
Mr. Greene made it very clear 
throughout the book how much 
Scobie loved God, and his wife, and 
his faithful servant, and his mis- 
tress. He must have meant us to 
understand. And that readers did 
not understand must have filled 
Mr. Greene with that despair which 
all authors know—that conviction 
that it is no use to write at all, for 
people have not the depth of experi- 
ence to understand these things. 

If the little medal of a saint whose 
name nobody knew saved Scobie, if 
the prayers of that other sinner 
whose sins Scobie condoned and as- 
sisted saved Scobie, I have entirely 
misunderstood the whole Church. 
I am sure the Church cannot be that 
silly; God would not let it be. 

There are two kinds of Christians. 
One is the converted sinner who al- 
ways bears the scars and some of 
the roughness of that battle with 
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him; the other is the serene peace 
of the man who has always walked 
with God. There must always be a 
difference, at least here on earth, 
between those who came the easy 
way and those who came the hard 
way. I don’t think it is ever actual- 
ly easy; even those saints who were 
always good, did not lead easy lives. 
But they walked hand-in-hand with 
God in obedient love. 

Please do not think that I seek 
to set limits to God’s mercy or His 
grace. I do not set any. If there are 
any, how did I come to be what I 
am, and where I am? I think that 
God sets limits, if you want to put 
it that way; conditions, at any rate. 
He doesn’t make Himself cheap. If 
you do not like the word justice, at 
least you must like the phrase pearl 
of great price. 


G on’s justice is His mercy. The 
punishments He inflicts are graces 
and gifts. They are sweet; they are 
our joy. You do not need grace and 
mercy in floods of glory like the 
noonday sun. When you are in ut- 
ter, outer darkness, at the mercy of 
the devil—do you know what His 
mercy is like?—the least little far- 
off speck of a gleam of grace is 
enough, is abundant, is infinite 
grace and mercy. 

Perhaps God has too much dig- 
nity to allow Himself a lavish, vul- 
gar display when less is enough. 
But I think it is His greatest mercy 
of all to do it the way He does, bit 
by bit, letting us work our way pain- 
fully home by slow stages. This 
way leaves us, or gives us, or re- 
stores to us, our own human dig- 
nity. Our Father does not pauperize 
us. He values us, makes us value 
ourselves, makes us worth some- 
thing; even those of us who have 
been worse than worthless. 
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St. Paul used a curious phrase, 
about filling up what is wanting in 
the sufferings of Christ. If Christ 
left anything unsuffered, it was so 
that we might pay it. Sin must be 
paid for, but it is a great grace to be 
allowed to pay a little on our own 
debt, ourselves. And the strange 
part of it is that there is one way 
we can be, on this earth, somewhat 
like Him; that is, if we are blood- 
stained, beaten, staggering under a 
cross. If we are worth anything, 
either to ourselves or to God, it is 
by having taken a bit of the Cross 
upon our shoulders. Most of all, 
those who deserve it must bear it. 
That is both justice and mercy. No 
other kind of mercy raises us any- 
where near to Him. We are told 
that the worst of His anguish was 
the contemplation of our sins. So 
we should get a good glimpse of 
ours, once in a lifetime, a real taste 
of the cup from which even He 
shrank away shuddering. 


H,. allows us to share His cup, He 


allows us to share the Cross. He 
gives us this dignity, of being a lit- 
tle lower than the angels, among 
His chief creatures. This is the 
greatest grace, the greatest mercy; 
God is worth something, we must 
work to gain Him, work and suffer 
and crawl on bleeding knees. We 
are worth something; if we are not, 
we can be. 

I am sure that Mr. Greene knew 
this, because he wrote The Power 
and the Glory. And I believe that in 
The Heart of the Matter he meant 
to do and show the exact opposite, 
a soul’s complete degeneration. Re- 
member how Kristin Lavransdatter 
paid, the unexpected harshness of 
the punishment all her life long, in 
that true book, so beautiful and 
right. Sigrid Undset knew. Mr. 
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Greene did seem to falter a bit at 
the end. It is a terrible thing to con- 
demn anyone, even a fictional char- 
acter, to hell. Authors often get a 
bit too fond of their own characters. 

I am a little afraid that the book 
is not a great book after all (as I 
at first thought it was) because it 
seems to have failed, but this is be- 
cause the readers have failed, they 
are themselves victims of sentimen- 
tality, indifferent to the true values 
of right, wrong, sin, virtue, mercy, 
justice, and the dignity of God and 
man. I think the readers have been 
presumptuous. 


J OHN THE Baptist did not gurgle, 
“God ...lI love...” but kept say- 
ing firmly, “Repent! Do penance!” 
If Scobie had gasped, “Forgive!” 
“Sorry!” I just possibly might have 
believed him. .But Scobie never 
knew what real love meant; not 


even a prudent cherishing of him- 
self. And if pity is akin to love, 
“pity” does not mean “squeamish- 
ness,” which is all Scobie’s pity 
was. 

The book has failed, because its 
readers have failed. They do not 
understand God’s grace. They think 
it is cheap. 

Some Catholics, however, know 
better. Some of us have learned of 
His grace and His mercy, in our 
own blood and sweat and tears, in- 
stead of reading meaningless words 
in pretty little pious books. Those 
of us who have been brought up 
alive out of the pit, if we dared to 
speak, perhaps could give you to 
understand what His grace toward 
sinners is like. 

And yet when one does speak, 
how many understand? Or is it a 
secret that we are not allowed to 
share? 


Dogwood 


By Epitax TATuM 


Tee dogwood is a sacred thing 
Since long ago (it was in spring) 

On it the Christ was crucified 

And blessed it there before He died. 
Since then it grows in frailty, 

No more a tall and hardy tree; 

And every year at Passiontide 

It stands white-covered, like a bride. 





A Catholic Daily? 


By HERBERT A. KENNY 


Tue prospects of a Catholic daily 
newspaper have long been a topic 
of conversation in city rooms, class 
rooms, cloisters and cafés, in chan- 
ceries and counting houses. In 1871 
a prominent New York daily was 
put up for sale and Father Hecker, 
founder of the Paulists, had raised 
half the purchase price when sick- 
ness overtook him and he had to 
abandon the project. 

The topic is more alive today than 
ever, but how close to conception is 
the actuality? As the Catholics of 
the nation have grown to the intel- 
lectual stature and financial adroit- 
ness that, in combination, might 
produce a daily newspaper, the 
mechanics of issuing a daily news- 
paper have become more and more 
complicated. Indeed, the difficul- 
ties of publishing a daily paper, or 
the greater difficulties of initiating 
the publication of a daily paper 
have outstripped the development 
of the Catholic people. The pros- 
pect of a metropolitan Catholic 
daily, beginning from “scratch,” so 
to speak, and achieving something 
of the scope and scale of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, seems out of the 


question. There is no Catholic or 
group of them in this country at 
the minute prepared to gamble 
$10,000,000 on the establishment of 
a publication the need for which or 
the desirability of which is ques- 
tioned by many. A projected Cath- 
olic daily, The Morning Star, origi- 
nating in Chicago, is meeting with 
difficulties. 

There is a large group of Catho- 
lic writers and editors, lay and 
clerical, and a large group of po- 
tential subscribers who feel that 
the present daily papers, supple- 
mented by diocesan weeklies and 
Catholic periodicals are, while not 
ideal, capable, together, of filling 
all the essential needs of the Catho- 
lic population. 

As the Catholic leaven suffuses 
American life, some feel the com- 
bination will grow better and bet- 
ter because of Catholic influences 
in the secular press. 

Indeed, James O. Supple writing 
in America (August 20, 1949), says: 
“The desertion of the secular press 
implied in the suggestion of a Cath- 
olic daily (most Americans read 
one daily paper) is, in a sense, just 


Herbert A. Kenny, lecturer in journalism at Suffolk Univer- 
sity, and rewrite man on the Boston Post, is a contribu- 
tor of prose and verse to numerous Catholic periodicals. 
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one more sad example of the grow- 
ing tendency to urge the Catholic 
to retreat from the secular com- 
munity because he has failed to 
meet its challenge successfully.” 
Another group believes that the 
Catholic yeast will be too long fer- 
menting unless, through the me- 
dium of a powerful Catholic daily 
paper or several of them, the Catho- 
lic viewpoint or, better, viewpoints, 
are presented to the general public. 
The absence of unanimity in itself, 
however, is just another difficulty 
surrounding the project. 


Aumost every discussion of the 
practicability of a Catholic daily 
newspaper produces a spate of dif- 
ficulties that would daunt the soul 
of a saint. Production costs are 
well-nigh prohibitive; paper is still] 
scarce, although there is some soft- 
ening of the market; union salaries 
are high; equipment is expensive 
and not readily had and distribu- 
tion is costly. 

Also the American public is not 
buying as many newspapers as it 
did at the peak of the boom, and a 
recession will find it buying still 
less. There are all the thorny ques- 
tions, also, of who will control the 
Catholic daily—the bishops, or lay- 
men,.or both, or neither. Since ef- 
forts fail to have the Catholic bish- 
ops sell their combined diocesan 
weekly circulations to advertisers 
in a unit, there seems little hope of 
getting them to agree on the opera- 
tion of a daily newspaper. 

But the times are changing with 
great rapidity, and the Catholic 
bishops, in America at least, have 
never been slow to gauge their tem- 
per. Whatever is done about a 
Catholic daily paper will be done 
through them, or with their earnest 
co-operation. 


Despite the difficulties that are 
obvious and many that are not so 
obvious, despite the discouraging 
tendency analyzed in Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard’s The Disappearing 
Daily, and despite all the pitfalls on 
the path of prophecy, it seems that 
this is the time for a prediction. 
Within a decade we will have a 
Catholic daily newspaper in the 
English language in the United 
States. The declaration is made 
without any inside information 
from a starry-eyed billionaire. It 
is based primarily on the belief that 
there is such a ground swell of spir- 
ituality rising before the world- 
wide pressure of materialism, Marx- 
ism and madness, there will neces- 
sarily be excited in the hearts of 
hundreds of thousands of non- 
Catholics as well as Catholics in 
this country a desire for the daily 
ingestion of news, editorials and 
features based on ratiocentric (if I 
may coin the word) ideology. 


, is a tyranny that cannot 
exist without something to hate and 
man was not designed to hate. On 
the other hand, love that has its 
roots in blood or race or class or 
party is weaker still. The distrac- 
tion that has marked scientism 
since the collapse of its presump- 
tions of the late nineteenth century 
has left most of its followers hug- 
ging illusions and resorting to an 
introspection that will destroy the 
mind of man as an ulcer destroys 
his stomach. Secularism, besides 
hurling the man on the street into 
a spiritual vacuum, hypocritically 
hacks a pathway for the advent of 
Statism. 

The spiritual vacuum is left un- 
touched by the secular press. What 
spirituality it essays must be the 
common denominator of its circu- 
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lation or very little more. For bet- 
ter or worse, it keeps its hands off 
religion, frequently to the extent of 
neglecting proper coverage of bona 
fide religious news stories for fear 
of offending one minority or the 
other. 

It dare offer no spirituality but 
sentimentality, no doctrine but the 
Golden Rule. It does not pretend 
to be operating with a Welitan- 
schauung to which reason can bring 
the conundrums and the crises of 
the hour. 

The human mind hates to wait; 
hates to delay in forming an opin- 
ion on most matters. Long before 
it encompasses the whole of the 
first presentation of facts in a case, 
or in a news story, it has formed an 
opinion, or has received an impres- 
sion. It cannot wait for the pene- 
trating analyses of the weekly 
magazines. 

To a very great extent, it is not 
dangerous to maintain, public opin- 
ion in this country is formed by the 
first day stories on the great news 
events of the era. The attitude of 
many non-Catholics on Spain is still 
influenced by the first fake stories 
from that country at the outset of 
the civil war which told of over- 
fed bishops with heavy money belts 
under their rich robes scooting for 
the border. The mind has an in- 
clination to make quick decisions 
on the kaleidoscopic pictures flashed 
it from all corners of the world by 
the modern news services. It should 
be helped to make sound ones. 


Fee conditions are very real: a 
great spiritual vacuum, a natural 
tendency in the mind to form a 
judgment. Equally real in this 
country is a Catholic intellectual 
ferment that is building sufficient 
force to pop the cork out of any 
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jugful of circumstances. It is 
building to a force that will not be 
restrained by the difficulties whose 
enumeration reduces all discussions 
of the possibility of a Catholic daily 
paper to an exchange of shrugs. 

A twentieth century apostolic 
spirit is expanding which will see a 
way that is now befogged to the in- 
dustrious, impenetrable to mere 
talent; for it will breed genius that 
may well o’er-vault all difficulties 
and land in a new world. Also, the 
job is not beyond a co-operative en- 
terprise such as set the universe 
afire at Los Alamos. 


Tux average newspaper reader in 
a discussion of a Catholic daily 
paper works with a concept or men- 
tal image of some such daily as The 
New York Times, published in and 
for a particular city with, perhaps, 
a substantial sale elsewhere, par- 
ticularly in adjacent metropolitan 
centers. The Catholic daily of the 
future, if and when it comes, may 
not follow such a pattern. The 
airplane is going to make national 
daily papers commonplace. This will 
be done not so much by delivering 
bundles of papers from a centrally 
located publishing plant, as by fly- 
ing matrices from a central print- 
ing plant to plants where the papers 
will be printed. The matrices are 
impressions of a newspaper page 
from which curved metal plates are 
made in a stereotype department or 
casting room. These metal plates 
in turn are hitched onto a press and 
the paper printed by direct contact 
therewith. 

Thus the pages of a national 
newspaper could be made up, or 
composed, the printing term is, and 
any number of matrices made from 
them. These matrices’ could be 
flown to a score or more of cities 
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and the national daily newspaper 
printed and published in plants in 
those cities. Thus, the Catholic 
daily of the future could be rolling 
off presses in twenty cities at one 
time. 

So rapid have been the technical 
developments in newspaper pub- 
lishing and so pregnant is the fu- 
ture with still more fabulous tech- 
nical processes and developments, 
that the Catholic daily of the future 
may well take a form no observer 
of today could predict. 

Facsimile is a household word 
today, and may be a household ap- 
pliance tomorrow. Anyone who has 
seen a sheet of newspaper rolling 
out of a parlor facsimile set, can 
only gape at the thought of the pos- 
sibilities. There are other processes 
already patented that would elimi- 
nate the use of type metal; that 
would eliminate printers; that 
would make photo-engraving sim- 
ple enough for a child to operate; 
that would eliminate wet inks. 


| = the technological develop- 
ments there are other pressures 
that may well make a Catholic 
newspaper a practical necessity in 
the grim battle for the minds (and 


the souls) of men. The Christian 
Science Monitor has shown the suc- 
cess a subsidized national denomi- 
national newspaper can have. The 
Communists have their Daily Work- 
er. Without question fanatic cham- 
pions of an oppressive secularism 
will some day have their daily 
newspaper. The Protestants are re- 
ported preparing a national weekly. 

A greater and greater interna- 
tional burden is being thrust upon 
American Catholicism. All these 
considerations, mentioned briefly 
here, are playing their part in or- 
dering the circumstances of tomor- 
row that will compel our action; 
force our hand. 

The seed may be in a single 
mind, a single man; and a newspa- 
per is best run by one man. It may 
be a council of bishops; it may be 
a single bishop. Harvard Univer- 
sity has long had its daily, the 
Harvard Crimson. Perhaps such a 
collegiate paper, undertaken by the 
Jesuits, prepared centrally and 
flown to the Jesuit colleges through- 
out the country, may be the begin- 
ning of the Catholic daily newspa- 
per. The seed may come from the 
most unexpected quarter. The soil 
is most fertile. 





These Cheerful Atheists 


By HusBert N. HArtT 


Way I go on reading the books 
of the disciples of John Dewey— 
every single page of them—I do not 
know. They are false, dangerously 
false, to begin with, and, in addi- 
tion, they are dull, boring and stu- 
pid. It must be a kind of penance. 

Strangely, it is not the falseness 
of the position, nor the dullness 
that repels one most. It is the 
cheerful optimism of these men that 
gives the reader nausea. “Life is 
fun” Irwin Edman, “glandular op- 
timist” Morris Ernst, “affirmative 
skeptic” Max Eastman, “Let’s en- 
joy biology and the moon” Lin Yu- 
tang, and happy, optimistic Sidney 
Hook—all full of raptures about 
their atheism. And the great Proph- 
et himself, strong and healthy and 
cheerful at eighty plus—how do 
they do it? 

When I was in college, we had a 
naturalist on the faculty. We un- 
dergrads loved him. He seemed so 
much more alive—dynamic, to use 
one of the favorite words of nat- 
uralists—than some of the sour- 
pusses who professed themselves 
Christians. His panegyrics to the 
joys of eating and sex made what 
he called the “biological satisfac- 
tions of life’—seem all a man 
needed. He was more honest than 
most of his confreres of the school 





In this essay, Hubert N. Hart, Instructor 
at Stuyvesant High School, New York City, 
crosses swords with one “cheerful atheist” 
who asserts that the glorious feast of Easter 
has merely a symbolic meaning. 





of atheism, however, for his faith 
lay in eugenics. If all the parents 
with I.Q.’s under 100 were taught 
birth control or forcibly asexualized 
if they resisted practicing it, then 
we would have a progressive, dy- 
namic society, the dream of every 
naturalist. 

I have asked every naturalist I 
ever met why he doesn’t campaign 
for birth control and asexualization 
and never got a decent answer. 
What is wrong with solving many 
of our problems by eliminating 
morons? 

Henry Mencken is an even more 
consistent atheist: 


66 

T nese are backwaters of the 
South at this minute wherein the 
average intelligence of the country 
people, white and black alike, rises 
but little if anything above that of 
an asylum for the feeble-minded. 
Certainly it would be more sensible, 
and maybe even more Christian, 
to herd them into concentration 
camps, and there open up on them 
with bombs and artillery. 
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“They are completely useless, tee- 
totally no good... .” 

“This country can never be 
wholly civilized, and never more 
than half safe, until they are got 
rid of altogether.” 

It is beyond comprehension why 
those who write books denouncing 
the supernatural as unreal and be- 
lief in God as infantile, ignorant 
and gullible are shocked by the pro- 
gram of Mr. Mencken. That is why 
they give readers nausea. They are 
going to usher in their dynamic, on- 
going, progressive society by means 
of secular education. Such opti- 
mism in this year of our Lord is 
enough to make anyone but a nat- 
uralist sick. These are the same 
crew that would call the thinking 
of a man like Jacques Maritain in- 
fantile, I suppose. It must be 
glands, all right. There is certain- 
ly no logic in it. 


| me I have the latest book 


of the naturalist school. As usual, 
I have read every page of it—hon- 
estly, I did. Luckily, there are only 
350 pages in this one and the print 
is large, but books of this genre 
sometimes run to six and seven 
hundred pages of fine print. The 
title of the volume is Humanism 
as a Philosophy, and it was written 
by Corliss Lamont who is careful to 
explain that by Humanism he 
means “naturalistic humanism.” 
There is no sense in disputing the 
basic premise of these men. If a 
man insists that it is more reason- 
able to assume that the material 
world exhausts reality, that it never 
had a beginning, but that potential 
in matter was the world as we know 
it today, a society of men who are 
now free to construct a much better 
society—then there is no logical re- 
ply. One can say it seems at least 


just as reasonable to assume a Cre- 
ator Who never had a beginning, 
but having said that the dispute is 
over. When ultimate premises 
clash, the rest is silence. 

Let us grant the idiotic premise, 
therefore. Let us grant that there 
is nothing transcending the natural 
universes. Anything that a man’s 
senses—-or the extension of these 
senses, scientific instruments—can- 
not detect, does not exist. Let us 
all, in short, try to be atheists. Re- 
member, Christianity is a barbar- 
ous mess of superstition and igno- 
rance, utterly incredible, no more 
worthy of belief by a mature mind 
than the fancy that Zeus hurls 
thunderbolts. Let us clap our hands 
with Edman, Lamont and company 
and say, “Goody, goody, there is no 
God.” 

Having made that tremendously 
modern and mature discovery, how- 
ever, for heaven’s sake (just a meta- 
phor), let’s get drunk, or play golf 
or shoot ourselves. Let us not 
write dull books on education and 
philosophy. Let us not become do- 
gooders and humanitarians. Let us 
not wax ecstatic about the beauties 
of nature or the biological satisfac- 
tions of living. Let us not be so 
credulous as to believe in the dy- 
namic society that school teachers 
are to bring to birth. 

Let us be pessimists, glandular 
pessimists. The future belongs to 
the Hitlers and Stalins, to men like 
Tamerlane and Genghis Khan. If 
modern warfare does not wipe out 
the race of men amidst horrors 
such as the world has never seen, 
then there will be only a society so 
painful that no one except the most 
vicious will want to live in it. Par- 
ents will throw their crippled or 
feeble-minded or simply unwanted 
children into the jaws of some 
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future Moloch. Concentration 
camps will destroy—not cleanly or 
quickly — all those who think the 
wrong thoughts. Let us paint the 
future black. 

But get this from Lamont: 


o 

"Hvmamsn is an affirmative phi- 
losophy. It is essentially yea-say- 
ing. It says: ‘Yes, this mighty and 
abundant Nature is our home; in 
it we ever live and move and have 
our being. This Nature produced 
the marvel of life and the race of 
man. It sustains us with its varied 
goods and stirs us with its wonder- 
ful beauty. Yes, this is a good earth 
and upon it we can create a worth- 
while and happy existence for all 
humanity. 

“*Yes, we men possess the glory 
of mind and the power of freedom; 
we know the grace of body and the 
splendor of love. We are grateful 
for the many simple pleasures that 
are ours, for the manifold enjoy- 
ments which art and culture and 
science bring. We mortals delight 
in the sweetness of living rather 
than lamenting its brevity. And we 
rejoice in being able to hand on the 
torch of life to future generations. 
Yes, this life is enough; this earth 
is enough; this great and eternal 
Nature is enough.’ ” 

Now, isn’t that just too, too love- 
ly? Isn’t that just the sort of he- 
man stuff to read to the parent 
whose son was mangled horribly at 
Okinawa or to someone whose 
youngster has just been stricken 
with polio? Just how low can these 
naturalists sink? — these glowing 
optimists, so brave, so mature, so 
happy. Lamont even has a funeral 
service based on naturalistic as- 
sumptions and plans for celebrat- 
ing Christmas as a “folk-day sym- 
bolizing the joy of existence, the 


feeling of human brotherhood and 
the ideal of democratic sharing.” 

“Easter,” he says, “can be hu- 
manistically utilized to celebrate 
the rebirth of the vital forces of 
Nature and the renewal of man’s 
own energies.” 

Good Friday, or what that sym- 
bolizes, he fails to mention. 


W: shall certainly have to grant 
these thinkers their optimism. Per- 
haps, one of the reasons I cannot 
endure their bilge is that I envy 
them. I am a glandular pessimist 
myself and when I was a natural- 
ist in my callow youth, I used to 
read and re-read the bitter, pessi- 
mistic novels of Thomas Hardy. I 
admired the honest despair of 
Krutch’s The Modern Temper, the 
life-is-meaningless theme of Drei- 
ser’s ponderous works. Optimism 
in the face of the vast, empty, un- 
created universes which astronomy 
revealed, cheerfulness in the face of 
the dreadful suffering all over the 
earth seemed to me indecent and 
boorish. 

One pictures our gay atheist 
friends on peaceful college cam- 
puses ignoring the brutalities and 
horrors of existence on battlefields, 
in slums and slave labor camps. 
They must ignore even the newspa- 
per accounts of what the world is 
like. 

Since this optimism or pessi- 
mism is determined by the good or 
ill functioning of the ductless 
glands, however, we can dismiss 
the dispute. We can return to 
logic. : 

The atheist certainly has no ra- 
tional grounds whatsoever for mak- 
ing the really fantastic leap from 
naturalist metaphysics to humani- 
tarian ethics. If naturalism is true, 
any ethics is defensible. 
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Most of these humanists are 
teachers. Some of them have 
taught teachers. As the young men 
leave their classes, however, what 
compels them to become do-good- 
ers? By what logic does the young 
man with his whole life before him 
decide that, now he has disposed 
of God, he must rush to love his fel- 
low men and save humanity? Not 
possessed of the gigantic intellect 
and smoothly functioning glands of 
his mentors, he may decide to wor- 
ship Stalin, to go to the dogs, to sell 
his soul to the Devil (metaphor). 
He might, with considerable jus- 
tice, say, “To hell with brotherhood 
and democratic sharing.” 

The sixth and last chapter of 
Lamont’s book is called “The Affir- 
mation of Life.” It is a plea for a 
humanitarian ethics, for the Social 
Good and Individual Happiness, for 
democracy and human decency and 
good will. He even commends mar- 
tyrs to atheism: “The Humanist 
stands ready to take the conse- 
quences and pay the price of his 
integrity and his ultimate loyalties. 
As the brave and militant hero of a 
recent novel said just before a band 
of Fascist terrorists snuffed out his 
life: “Beneath all else is this: A 
man must hold to his purpose. This 
—nothing less—is the underground 
stream of his life. Without it he is 
nothing. I cannot yield! A man 
is nothing who yields his pur- 
pose.” ” 


I SUBMIT that this is vicious, un- 
adulterated nonsense. In fact, the 
whole’ chapter bears no relation, 
logical or psychological, to all that 
has gone before. Any naturalistic 
humanist in his right mind would 
profess any doctrine rather than be 
tortured or killed. Martyrdom for 
anything less than God is stupid. I 


would even profess admiration for 
Eleanor Roosevelt to save my skin. 

One can only conclude that most 
of these men must have had some 
sort of early religious training. 
Their parents, good Jews or Protes- 
tants, conditioned them to good, 
kindly, courageous behavior based 
on religious principles. Somewhere 
along the line they lost the faith 
of their fathers, but emotionally 
(glandularly) they were good peo- 
ple and could not quite give up the 
moral lessons they had learned as 
kids. They could not quite take 
cruelty and ‘hatred in their emo- 
tional stride, so they clung to a 
Judeo-Christian morality and tossed 
out the window the religious beliefs 
in which that morality had its 
source. 

Thus the source of the humani- 
tarian sentiments that flourish 
among the Deweyites, the source of 
their desire for a free and just soci- 
ety where men will live together 
peacefully, where cruelty and 
hatred have gone forever, is re- 
ligious. 

Their ethics, become purely secu- 
lar however, is meaningless. It 
cannot possibly flourish for more 
than a generation or so, cut off from 
its roots. These naturalist converts 
to Democracy or Progress or Hu- 
manity are the real victims of the 
will to believe. 

Admit the major assumption of 
atheism and one may go anywhere, 
to Communism, to Fascism or sim- 
ply to nihilism. To arrive at belief 
in all the big words—education, 
progress, justice, freedom — re- 
quires an act of faith for which 
most men are far too skeptical. 


Zoom is no way by which a con- 
firmed atheist can prove that any 
ethical code, any set of mores, is 
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better or worse than any other. 
This is the truth. Abolish God, as 
even Voltaire saw, and you have to 
get Him back. Without Him there 
is no good or bad, true or false; 
there are only various ways of re- 
sponding to the world and one’s fel- 
lows; all customs, morally neutral. 

The only wrong thing about Hit- 
ler’s mores, for instance, the anti- 
social behavior of his_ sadistic 
henchmen, was that the Nazis lost 
the war, this time. Imagine that 
they had won. Imagine that the 
entire surface of the globe were un- 
der the absolute control of the 
Nazis. Imagine that all dissenters 
had been annihilated. By what 
standard—and God knows this is 
the most trite of questions, but I 
have never been found a satisfac- 
tory answer from naturalists — by 
what standard would the new mo- 
rality be bad or even “worse” than 
the morality Lamont would have 
prevail? 


‘Tae Christian or Jew asserts, 
“Human personality possesses a 
unique worth.” One knows why he 


asserts it. It is a religious dogma 
for it cannot be anything else. Em- 
pirically, it is highly debatable. 
Before God, the worst, slobbering 
idiot has the same worth as the pro- 
fessor of secular ethics. If the nat- 
ural order is all there is, society 
would do well to send them both to 
the gas chambers. They are useless. 

There is no way out of the dilem- 
ma. Decent human feelings must 


have their roots in God; they must 
come from a source above nature, 
above biology and sociology, or in 
the name of some Naturalist Proph- 
et, let’s drop the hypocrisy. Let us 
start by killing all the incurable 
idiots and go on from there, as hu- 
manitarianism wanes, to kill off 
everyone whom a board of scien- 
tific experts will declare unfit. 

Those nineteenth century biolo- 
gists who concluded from the Dar- 
winian theory that the way to a Pro- 
gressive, Dynamic Society was the 
way of the Devil take the hind- 
most—let the weak die—were intel- 
lectually honest. The later natural- 
ist’s concern for the masses, the 
unfit, the “under-privileged” is sen- 
timentalism, emotion unjustified by 
his own metaphysics. 

His faith is a consoling one, to 
be sure. I often wish I were credu- 
lous enough to accept it. Abolish 
God, soak oneself in the atmosphere 
of the last hundred or two hundred 
years and look to Education, Prog- 
ress, Democracy for salvation. In 
spite of its consolation, however, it 
is too irrational. The behavior of 
the Salvation Army makes more 
sense, for that behavior has a logi- 
cal relation to the philosophical as- 
sumptions. 

These good-hearted but muddle- 
headed atheists are demanding that 
we hold on to faith end hope and 
charity in a world devoid of sense. 
A handful of good pagans may 
manage it for a while, but for most 
of mankind it is impossible. 





Leopold: 
King or Exile? 


S nar King Leopold III return as 
king to Belgium or shall he abdi- 
cate? This was the choice of alter- 
natives presented to the Belgian 
people in their plebiscite in March. 
This recourse to the mind of the 
people puts an end to an equivocal 
situation of four years duration. 
The legal fiction that has accom- 
panied the enactment of laws and 
all executive acts shows up the un- 
reality of the situation. The official 
formula is: “It being impossible for 
the King to reign because of the 
enemy.” 

The constitution of Belgium ex- 
hibits a perfect blance in govern- 
mental powers. In principle the 
king is inviolable but his inviola- 
bility must be supported by minis- 
terial responsibility. The king, as 
the nation’s arbiter, the country’s 


By JEAN DELFOSSE 


symbol, the guardian of tradition, 
may not be involved in controver- 
sies. To this end, every royal act 
is covered by tthe signature of a 
minister. Of course kings have al- 
ways had difficulties with their min- 
isters. A notable instance of this is 
Leopold II who, despite a miscom- 
prehension on the part of the Bel- 
gians, by his obstinacy succeeded in 
giving the Congo to Belgium. Such 
difficulties, however, never become 








As we go to press, the fate of Leopold 
still hangs in the balance. However, we 
present Jean Delfosse’s article because of 
its historical value for the record and 
for its clarification of the many issues in- 
volved other than Leopold’s marriage with 
a commoner. M. Delfosse is Editor-in-Chief 
of the Belgian La Revue Nouvelle. 
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public property during the lifetime 
of the king; it is the busimess of the 
ministers to see that the Crown is 
protected. 

Since the accession of Leopold HI 
this custom has been in reverse. 
Frequently, the ministers used the 
prestige of the king to support their 
policies. They realized that war 
was coming. International policy 
required the unanimous support of 
all citizens. To assure this acqui- 
escence, the ministers of the period, 
from the Socialists, Vandervelde 
and Spaak, to the Catholic Pierlot, 
did not hesitate to lean openly upon 
the King. In October, 1936, they 
urged him to make public a speech 
he had made to the council in pri- 
vate, dealing definitely with the 
program known as the “policy of 
independence.” 


Tenennane succeeding govern- 
ments up to May 10, 1940, Spaak 
was the exponent of this policy, 
which declared the intention of Bel- 
gium to remain neutral in all inter- 
national quarrels. This policy was 
made necessary by the remilitariza- 
tion of the Rhine by Germany, 
which contrary to the treaty of 
Locarno, had been permitted by 
England and France, and by the de- 
plorable weakness of these coun- 
tries when confronted by Germany. 
However, some of the Belgians 
found it difficult to accept this pro- 
cedure. Lack of syympathy with 
the Hitlerian regime and the mem- 
ory of the 1914-1918 alliance cre- 
ated a popular sentiment favorable 
to France and England. 

However, the leaders of the time 
were too sane to allow Belgium to 
be dragged into an adventure where 
she could do nothing to save the 
West and would only have effected 
her own ruin and enslavement. Had 
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Belgium followed in the wake of a 
disarmed and enfeebled France, 
Germany would have invaded her 
immediately. Contiguous territory 
and complete absence of natural 
defenses, made her an all too easy 
prey. 













Bux if the events of 1940 justifi 
Belgium’s lack of confidence i 
Anglo-French strength, they prov 
likewise the fallacy of the “polic 
of independence.” This was a com 
plete disappointment, since it faile 
to keep the country out of wa 
Naturally, the prestige of the King 
which had protected the govern 
ment’s policy, suffered seriously: 
Furthermore, he was necessaril 
involved in all the discussions con- 
sequent upon this policy. 

That the Germany victory of 
May, 1940, was due to undoubted 
material and tactical superiority is 
today generally admitted but at the 
time it pleased the French and 
English governments to throw the 
blame upon the Belgian army and 
its Commander in Chief. Truly, as 
Hugh Gibson, the American ambas- 
sador, said in the Times of Novem- 
ber 7, 1945, King Leopold III is not 
“the cowardly traitor depicted by 
Paul Reynaud, but rather “one 
of the most heroic figures of the 
War.” 

Admiral Keyes, who represented 
the British government with King 
Leopold III during the campaign 
of May, 1940, long ago formally de 
nied Paul Reynaud’s injurious and 
false accusations. The Belgian 
army did not surrender on the bat- 
tlefield nor without giving due no- 
tice. The Allies were forewarned 
that, unless they could furnish rein- 
forcements, further resistance was 
impossible. 

Moreover, on May 26th, Lord 
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Gort, commander of the English 
army, had already planned for the 
re-embarkation of his troops. He 
owed the success of this operation 
to the desperate resistance of the 
last Belgian regiments on the Lys. 
At the time of the surrender, 
May 28th, King Leopold III was with 
his troops. On May 25th he had re- 
fused to retire to France with his 
ministers because, he contended, 
military honor demanded that he 
remain in command of his soldiers 
to the very end. Those who lived 
through the events of that day, are 
convinced that the king’s promise 
to remain with the troops rallied 
their courage, so grievously shaken 
by successive retreats, and rendered 
possible the final effort required of 
them. The soldiers’ gratitude to 
their sovereign was expressed in 
enthusiastic demonstrations. 


Tue decision to remain with his 
army and allow himself to be taken 
prisoner by the Germans, would 
serve, the King believed and so 
stated to his ministers, to sustain 
the morale of the people by his 
presence in the country and would 
guarantee more surely national in- 
tegrity and independence, whatever 
might be the outcome of the War. 

There is no difficulty in under- 
standing this decision, if we but re- 
live the moment when it was taken. 
The King foresaw the imminent de- 
feat of France and was of the opin- 
ion that England, standing alone, 
would be involved in a long draWn- 
out war, terminating in a peace of 
compromise. Compromises are al- 
ways made at the expense of small 
countries. Leopold III might well 
have feared this eventuality for his 
own country. No one, at that time, 
could picture the future magnitude 
of the conflict: the entrance of 


Japan, Russia and America into 
the War. 

It is false to pretend, as was said, 
that the King played “a German 
card.” His whole attitude, from 
May 28, 1940 on, gives the lie to 
such an insinuation. In July, 1940, 
he refused to follow the example of 
Pétain and enter into negotiations 
with the Germans, as suggested by 
the Belgian ministers in France. 
During the entire occupation, he 
consistently maintained his attitude 
of reserve, on the grounds that he 
was a prisoner. Had he wished to 
play politics, nothing could have 
been simpler. 

His presence in Belgium produced 
happy effects. It prevented the de- 
velopment of separatist movements, 
such as those which at the time of 
World War I had been strongly 
supported by the occupying forces; 
it avoided, for Belgium, the 
Gauleiter regime imposed upon the 
other occupied countries (with the 
exception of Denmark) which was 
far worse than simple military oc- 
cupation; it enabled Leopold to pro- 
mote works of welfare and relief. 

But, in proportion as the occupa- 
tion became harder, the King’s pres- 
ence became less effective. Collabo- 
rators used the King’s name con- 
stantly to make it appear that he 
was in accord with them. His 
silence was a mute protest, but it 
did not suffice to protect him. 
Each interpreted the King’s pas- 
sivity according to his own ideas. 


Au who come in contact with Leo- 
pold III are impressed with his 


sense of duty. Only men of bad 
faith deny him this quality. How- 
ever, a certain rigidity marks his 
concept of duty. He is said to have 
a “geometric mind.” He _ likes 
straight lines. 




















By ‘his silence during the occupa- 
tion, broken only in behalf of hu- 
manitarian projects and in protest 
against the rigors of the occupa- 
tion, he adhered obstinately to the 
lines he had laid down: to affirm 
by his presence, the country’s will 
to independence and to prevent the 
setting up of a government con- 
ciliatory toward the Germans and 
favorable to them in the war against 
England. But, in so doing, the 
King detached himself from those 
working positively and effectively 
for victory; he set himself apart 
from the conflict. 

One cannot give credence to the 
accusation that he was hostile to 
the Resistance, for many of its 
heroes and martyrs were in his im- 
mediate entourage, but neither can 
it be said that he manifested sym- 
pathy with it. His extreme aloof- 
ness from the government in Lon- 
don deprived him of any share in 
the prestige it enjoyed when it re- 
turned with the victorious armies. 
Moreover, certain persons in his 
entourage, through contact with 
newspaper collaborationists, laid 
him open to malicious criticism. 

In separating himself from his 
government in 1940, the King had 
forfeited the benefits of ministerial 
guarantees. The dramatic circum- 


stances justifying this action were. 


almost forgotten by 1945. Upon the 
liberation of the King, his ministers 
would have been obliged to under- 
take the task of covering his con- 
duct a posteriori. Why the Van 
Acker government did not have the 
necessary political courage to do so, 
remains a mystery. In its public 
declarations, it had expressed impa- 
tience for the King’s return, as had 
that of its predecessor under Prime 
Minister Pierlot, when the country 
was liberated. 
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The political atmosphere at the 
time of the liberation was indeed 
dark. Economic and social difficul- 
ties rendered the task of govern- 
ment extremely hard. Elimination 
of the unpatriotic was in full swing; 
extremist elements were violent; 
Socialists were fearful of Commu- 
nist influence which was penetrat- 
ing the syndicates. Many poli- 
ticians, it may be added, suffered 
from bad consciences, due to their 
fluctuations of opinion since May 
10th. The Socialist leaders ap- 
peared to be afraid. They showed 
no energy in the re-establishment of 
the normal situation, the less so be-, 
cause, by ideology, Belgian Social- 
ists are republicans. 

The majority of Belgians are 
monarchists, not solely through at- 
tachment to a royal family whose 
history coincides with that of the 
country, but because they realize 
that in a country composed of two 
linguistic communities, unity would 
suffer under a republican form of 
government. A Flemish president 
would not be accepted by the Wal- 
loons, nor a Walloon, by the Flem- 
ish. Hence most republicans accept 
the monarchy in Belgium as a fact. 
“In principle I am a republican,” 
Van Acker stated, “but I believe the 
monarchy is as necessary to the 
Belgian people as their bread.” 


I. is not unlikely that the English 
exercised a more or less indirect in- 
fluence upon opinion at the time, 
especially upon that of the minis- 
ters. What interest could the Eng- 
lish have in avoiding the royal 
crisis? I do not think it fair to ac- 
cuse them of wishing to perpetuate 
the slur cast upon King Leopold 
by Paul Reynaud. Unconsciously, 
they may have been prejudiced by 
the memory of events. Certainly 
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Churchill made no effort in his war 
memoirs to present the matter ob- 
jectively. What the English well 
might have feared from Leopold III 
is his devotion to his country’s in- 
dependence and his distrust of for- 
eign States which may have a stake 
to play in Belgian politics. Rigid 
and obstinate in the fulfillment of 
his “mission,” no sentimental rea- 
sons would ever deflect Leopold III 
from a predetermined line of con- 
duct. 


, = is little information on the 
conversations of the ministers with 
the King at the time of his libera- 
tion. We know that several advised 
him to abdicate. What reasons did 


they allege? Why did Van Acker, 
who consented to form a govern- 
ment if the King would return, re- 
fuse to do so when the King made 


known his intention of returning to 
the country to resume the adminis- 
tration of current affairs? 

Upon the government’s refusal to 
assure him of the settlement of 
pending questions, the King re- 
quested his brother, Charles, to con- 
tinue the Regency until such time 
as he could see clearly what deci- 
sion to make. 

His refusal to abdicate started a 
public debate and initiated an anti- 
Leopold campaign. The party of the 
left attacked the King; the Chris- 
tian-Social Party defended him. 
(To understand politics in Belgium, 
one must realize that the “left” is a 
rather ambiguous designation. On 
the royal question as in anti-cleri- 
calism, the Liberals, who from the 
social point of view are of the ex- 
treme right, are in accord with the 
extreme Communist left, while in 
the social domain the Christian- 
Social Party is frequently more to 
the left than the Socialists.) The 


discussions were very bitter. Any 
argument was good enough, pro- 
vided it wounded one’s adversary. 
These discussions in which nothing 
was left unsaid that might tarnish 
his reputation, made it virtually im- 
possible for the King to abdicate 
without such action being con- 
strued as a tacit admission of the 
charges brought against him. 


Te King then proposed that a 
commission be named to investi- 
gate his conduct. All documents 
would be filed with the commission 
and a White Book published. The 
Socialist-Communist-Liberal coali- 
tion refused to entertain the propo- 
sition. Consequently, the King 
formed a commission unilaterally, 
composed of members of the courts 
and the University. 

The White Book published by the 
Commission while it exonerates the 
King has the weakness of being 
grounded entirely upon evidence 
furnished by him. The unwilling- 
ness of the parties of the left to 
participate, clearly demonstrated a 
partisan spirit. 

The King’s defenders reacted 
against this partisan animus in so 
clumsy and exaggerated a fashion 
as, in my opinion, to have rendered 
him disservice. To evaluate right- 
ly the King’s attitude, they judged 
it necessary to denounce the politi- 
cal personages who had been promi- 
nent since May 10th. Where they 
might have bridged over differences 
and held out the hand of amity, 
they succeeded only in alienating 
many, like Spaak and Pierlot, who 
might have been won to a policy of 
appeasement. 

Thus far each succeeding govern- 
ment has functioned under “the 
legal fiction” already described. No 
party and no coalition was strong 
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enough to reach a definite solution, 
the King on his side being unwilling 
to abdicate as desired by the Social- 
ists, Communists and a majority of 
the Liberals. 

A law passed in July, 1945, gave 
the two Houses the right to termi- 
nate the Regency. After the elec- 
tions of June, 1949, the Christian- 
Social Party might have taken ac- 
tion under this law, since they had 
an absolute majority in the Senate 
and could count on the support of 
royalist Liberals in the House. To 
have done so threatened a political 
crisis, as no lasting government 
could have been formed without a 
stable majority in the Chamber of 
Representatives. 

Since it would be impossible to 
solve the royal question through 
ordinary channels, recourse has 


been had to an extraordinary one— 


a popular referendum. Determined 
to put an end to a problem that has 
plagued the normal action of insti- 
tutions and paralyzed political life 
for four years, M. Eyskens, the 
Prime Minister, persuaded his Lib- 


eral colleagues in the government to 
agree to a referendum and its pro- 
cedures. Recently, the Senate voted 
for the project and the Chamber of 
Representatives did likewise. 


Tee Belgian constitution makes no 
provision for a plebiscite. It is not 
within the traditional rights of the 
people. Strictly speaking, this ref- 
erendum is not a plebiscite. It mere- 
ly paves the way for a decision by 
Parliament and the King based on 
the wishes of the Belgian people. 
The King declared that he would 
abdicate unless 55 per cent of the 
votes favored his return to power. 
Leopold III had refused to abdi- 
cate because he was convinced that 
opposition to his return came from 
political quarters and did not ex- 
press the will of the people. Four 
years ago this conviction was un- 
questionably correct. Whether the 
passage of time and the violent 
campaigns waged against him have 
swayed public opinion toward the 
views of their elected party leaders, 
remains to be seen. 
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By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


Pion now until June the big cor- 
porations will be sending around 
their scouts to our college campuses. 


They will ask likely graduates to 
sign up for further training and 
eventual integration into their com- 
panies. Fairly attractive “in-train- 
ing” programs are offered engineer- 
ing, chemistry or physics students. 
Those with an M.A. in Business Ad- 
ministration may be offered a year’s 
orientation contract. In that year 
a student is put through a series of 
jobs, gradually learning about the 
various facets of the business, then, 
if he makes good, he is offered a 
contract as a junior executive. 

But the days of the big rush are 
over. No longer do several com- 
panies hover eagerly over the senior 
who makes all C’s. Competition is 
on, and it’s stiff. While students 
with good training in the sciences 
or the technical arts are still in de- 
mand, the ordinary liberal arts man 
is back in his pre-war slot. He is 
lucky if he has the name of a big 
university in back of him, luckier 


still if the GI Bill will allow for 
some postgraduate work, luckiest 
of all if he has that vitally impor- 
tant “contact.” 

My concern is, and has been for 
a long time, with those students who 
either through lack of training or 
interest are not snapped up by the 
big companies, but who have to be 
satisfied with left overs. No hand- 
somely gotten up leaflets for them, 
painting their future with GE or 
GM in glowing terms (and five fig- 
ures). They will be lucky if they 
get to be personnel men with the 
Hayseed Feed Company, or second 
in charge of advertising for the 
Small Town Gazette. 

More particularly I am interested 





The problem of getting a job will again 
confront our college graduates this coming 
June. Sally Cassidy, Instructor in Social 
Psychology at the University of Chicago, 
discusses the possibilities from the point of 
view of the lay vocation and suggests as 4 
partial solution a guidance bureau under 
diocesan auspices. 
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in those who, graduating from a 
Catholic college, want to put into 
action some of the things they were 
told about, who think of their add- 
ed training in terms of service to 
others. There are always some stu- 
dents who were lucky enough to get 
Christian ideals translated into 
everyday life. (For many the ideals 
were left hanging five feet over the 
student’s head. He used them 
whenever his lack of specific knowl- 
edge endangered his grades. Pious 
padding is a well-known device in 
exams and term papers. Many get 
away with this spiritual panhan- 
dling.) ‘ 


veer June we have graduates 
coming out of the small Catholic in- 
stitutions that ring every big city in 
the country. They come to the 


city eager to do something, their 
graduation exhortation still sound- 


ing in their ears. One week... 
nothing turns up. Another... and 
they begin to ask their friends: 
“Where should I go?” “What should 
| do?” “Whom should I see?” 
What kind of answers do they 
get? “I’ve heard the phone com- 
pany wants bill-adjustment inter- 
viewers”; or “Bill Sherman is look- 
ing for some young man to push his 
new line of vacuum cleaners, you 
get a car with the deal’; or “the 
Swank shop has just opened a 
debutante salon, surely they need 
help, you’re just the type”; or “why 
don’t you go to business school and 
pick up typing and shorthand... 
that’s an in for so many jobs... 
and even if you don’t get the job 
you want, think of all you can do 
with your spare time”; or “have 
you tried the publishers? You did 
so well in English and you were as- 


sistant editor of your college quar- 
in 


This facing “reality” after all 
those exhortations, after having 
been told for four years that one is 
of the elite, is hard indeed. Most 
give in fairly soon after a rough 
night or two with their consciences. 
“After all, this is reality, everybody 
says so,” runs the excuse. Active 
Catholicism thereafter is expressed 
at collection time. 


0 THERsS go into these ordinary jobs 
and still hang on. They may have 
heard or come to realize that any 
human activity can be made Chris- 
tian. They admit that after all the 
vast majority of city dwellers are 
in precisely the same kind of job, 
and surely they are not all looked 
upon as moral lepers or outcasts. 
They may see the importance of the 
parable of the leaven, one live per- 
son in that amorphous mass, one 
person who asks why people are 
forced to keep to the rhythm of the 
IBM machines and not vice versa, 
one person who sees this job and 
the millions like it in its social con- 
text, as part of the bill for the in- 
dustrial revolution, as another seg- 
ment of the anonymity and isola- 
tion of city life, one person who sees 
that no contact with human beings 
is unimportant, senseless. 

Of course those who have an ob- 
vious “works of mercy”-oriented 
job are in a still better position. 
Those who have social service train- 
ing and experience have the pros- 
pect of lifetime satisfying jobs. The 
new trend toward psychiatric train- 
ing, toward the client - oriented 
rather than the files-oriented ap- 
proach, community and group work 
makes social work more and more 
into a highly skilled and responsi- 
ble career. Lucky those who have 
had teacher-training and a teach- 
er’s vocation! 
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The expansion of the medical 
professions allows for much more 
varied and interesting positions 
than twenty years ago; medical in- 
surance should open up still more 
possibilities. Then there is the 
whole field of guidance, both child 
and adult. These are obvious Chris- 
tian opportunities. Many students 
are seizing them, but what about 
the droves of liberal arts students: 
the English majors, the people who 
took philosophy or history? 


W usar do we find out from those 
who have succeeded? I have often 
been told: “Miss Jones has been 
looking out for this job for me ever 
since my interview,” or more often, 
“my dad plays golf with the gen- 
eral manager,” or most often, “luck, 
I just happened to walk in.” Al- 


most always it is some chance ac- 
quaintance, some accident, seeing 


an ad one day in the paper, happen- 
ing to hear an address. Pure 
chance seems to have given most of 
our people their jobs, even those 
who succeed. Those who are not 
satisfied have often had a very lim- 
ited choice, if any. They still wait 
for the lucky break, or go back 
to school for more “training’”—or 
they teach. 

Going back to school is often rela- 
tively useless. It is frequently only 
an escape, as in the case of Mary 
Lou who worked away at dull jobs 
nine months every year and went to 
summer school the rest of the time, 
taking an incredible mixture of 
courses. Why? “University life is 
interesting. I look forward to it all 
year.” Not only is school an escape, 
it is often pitifully illusionary in its 
promises. The “training” which it 
offers is often outdated, superficial, 
with little relation to the needs and 
requirements of present-day life. 


This results in such things as the 
science major who is now teaching 
athletics; the law student who is 
now a public relations man for a 
rubber company; the sociologist 
who is teaching fourth grade Eng- 
lish; the labor economist who is 
an envelope stuffer for a federal 
agency; the art student who is 
teaching high school history. These 
are the results of poor training and 
poorer orientation. All of us know 
dozens of other cases. 


‘Tas solutions are as varied as the 
problems. One way to help this 
wretched situation is to have a thor- 
ough revamping of curricula. This 
does not mean turning every lib- 
eral arts college into a technical in- 
stitute, it does mean giving the stu- 
dent more than a potpourri of sur- 
vey courses, it does mean giving the 
student an accurate picture of what 
liberal arts training means for the 
future. 

You can tell a student that you 
will make a thinking, educated man 
out of him, but that this will not 
necessarily be translatable into dol- 
lars and cents. This is fairer than 
telling him than an all-round train- 
ing is just what the big companies 
need and are looking for, better too 
than sneaking in some disguised 
“useful” courses (typing, account- 
ing, statistics). 

The liberal arts college should 
tell its students that they will need 
at least another year’s specialized 
training or apprenticeship before 
they can hope for interesting em- 
ployment, and they should make 
some effort to find places for this 
apprenticeship. Then the student 
can be an English or philosophy 
major with a clear conscience and 
without the haunting fear that he 
is a sucker. 
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Another solution comes from the 
professor who counsels his stu- 
dents. Often the difficulty is that 
a good job requires some experi- 
ence. The professor knowing this 
may advise his student to get sum- 
mer jobs which will help him quali- 
fy for his specialty. There are too 
many social service seniors who 
have never had contact with a 
client, too many therapists who 
have only watched treatment being 
given. The professor can steer a 
student away from jobs beyond his 
capacities, can encourage another 
to try for a graduate fellowship. A 
dean or a president may do hand- 
somely by his top seniors. Here 
again we have largely the element 
of chance deciding, the teacher’s 
contacts, his interests and his time, 
the school’s prestige. A_ solution 
may be found for some in this way 
but what of the others? 

Then, too, a school might main- 
tain a standard guidance bureau. 
This is usually quite expensive as 
it requires a good deal more than 
the “and what do you think you 
want to do, dear?” approach. A 
trained counselor and a consulting 
psychologist are essential if the ad- 
vice given is not to be more than 
irresponsible hunch-playing based 
on grades. Each student should 
have not only interviews (and not 
just during the last month of col- 
lege) but various types of tests: in- 
terest, general intelligence, aptitude, 
achievement and personality. This 
is almost never the case. 


A SURVEY of the Catholic institu- 
tions near a large Midwestern city 
reveals the following information: 
Three colleges with no facilities 
whatsoever, neither guidance, nor 


placement. One college in which 
religious faculty members keep a 


file.of jobs offered and interview the 
students once a year. Another uni- 
versity has two science teachers 
who work part time at guidance 
and counseling; teachers there are 
told not to make the courses too 
“theoretical”. because “these boys 
are just going to be good Catholic 
business men.” 

One college is known to its stu- 
dents as “the training ground for 
the telephone company.” Another 
has nothing to offer its students be- 
sides a series of secretarial and re- 
ceptionist jobs. Here they stress 
such points as the gentile atmos- 
phere, the thick rugs and the mod- 
ern equipment to make the jobs 
sound more acceptable. 

Another university has a bureau 


staffed with completely untrained 


people who when asked about jobs 
for an English major answered: “If 
he can type, we can get him a job 
typing; if he can teach, we can get 
him a job teaching (it was in a 
parochial school and offered $90 a 
month); and if he can write, we 
can get him a job writing business 
letters; if he is an idealist we can 
get him a job doing research for an 
encyclopedia.” Another university 
has one trained counselor for sev- 
eral thousand students. 


Te suggestion has been made that 
if the various Catholic universities 
and colleges would pool their 
bureaus they would have enough 
money for trained personnel, a 
wider variety of offers, and more 
equipment to manage with. Obvi- 
ously this would be a step in the 
right direction. Not only would 
such a joint effort be more efficient, 
but it would do a great deal for stu- 
dent morale in the smaller colleges. 

The graduates would know that 
the better students would have a 
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wider range of alternatives, while 
the average students, through ade- 
quate testing, might be fitted into 
jobs more closely suited to their 
needs. 

There doesn’t seem to be too 
much difference between being a 
shoe clerk and a house-to-house 
vacuum salesman, yet it has been 
shown that these two jobs are poles 
apart psychologically. A real crisis 
can be provoked if a person resents 
being continually under observa- 
lion, continually in a subservient 
position. This same person might 
rise to the challenge of individual 
salesmanship. Others feel insecure 
when alone and need routine to give 
them confidence. An efficient guid- 
ance bureau could find this out and 
save a great deal of worry and 
frustration. 


Tus still would not be a complete 
answer. There remain the many 
people with special vocations, with 
needs not met by the usual job. 
These people, whom I might call 
the “apostolically - minded,” have 
literally no place to go for help. 
Their confessor, if they’ve found 
one, is often handicapped in not 
knowing the various needs and op- 
portunities for such cases. What 
of these people? 

Many enter religious institutions 
believing that a secular job “has 
nothing to do with God.” Still oth- 
ers try Friendship House, Grailville, 
the Catholic Worker and the vari- 
ous Catholic publications and book 
stores under the mistaken impres- 
sion that good will is enough to 
make a good staff member, that zeal 
and writing talent are practically 
synonymous. 

I have seen people become ac- 
tual derelicts because they have a 
haunting desire to serve but their 


own particular niche eludes them. 
These people need more than im- 
personal interviewers and standard 
tests, they need advice from those 
who understand their longings, who 
will not give the stereotyped “Grow 
up!” answer, who look at the em- 
ployment picture from the point of 
view of the apostolate. Some per- 
sons with training and vision are 
needed in this key job if ever the 
American apostolate is to be more 
than an unco-ordinated and often a 
dangerous individual venture. A 
special bureau might be set up un- 
der diocesan auspices to help these 
potential apostles. Surely the in- 
vestment would be at least as 


worthwhile as a parish gym. 


How could such a bureau be start- 
ed? Well, it would need the usual 
equipment of any well-organized 
guidance bureau. It should be able 
to hire competent personnel to ad- 
minister the standard battery of 
tests. It would need in addition a 
consulting psychiatrist who would 
understand the desires and aspira- 
tions of the individual and could 
pass on his adaptability for certain 
kinds of work. (Many religious or- 
ders abroad use psychiatric inter- 
views to weed out their candidates; 
there is no reason why this might 


not be a useful technique in deter- 


mining the lay vocation which has 
fewer built-in aids to stability). 
But this is only the beginning. 
Often the person who is apostoli- 
cally-minded has only the haziest 
notion of what it implies. In Eu- 
rope they have developed appren- 
ticeship periods during which time 
the person who thinks he has an 
apostolic vocation may try it out 
under controlled conditions and 
with expert guidance. They get 
first-hand experience, for example, 
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of what poverty means in terms of 
housing, food, weariness and dirt. 
They come to realize how dull and 
unrewarding contact with the poor 
may be, how difficult it is to remain 
steadfast when one is worn out and 
discouraged, how hard it is to talk 
to people about God and the super- 
natural life. 

These apprenticeships are usual- 
ly gone through in small groups to 
give a candidate some opportunity 
to pool reaction and experience, to 
obtain a concrete notion of how 
helpful a team of like-minded peo- 
ple is in maintaining one’s own 
balance. 

This period of probation is most 
important. It gives candidates a 
chance to try out their vocations. 
It would save many. from serious 
and heartbreaking experiences 
which might easily crush any de- 
sire to serve and might very well 
result in bitterness and cynicism. 
It gives the person an opportunity 
to discover whether he has been 
called to the extraordinary life of 
service, and if not he can then turn 
back to the more ordinary job with 
a clear conscience. 


Tivos who come through the ap- 
prenticeship might then have a defi- 
nite task assigned to them. It 
might be any one of thousands of 
unusual jobs or the usual ones to be 


done in a quite different way. 
There would be the miltants, for 
example, who would stimulate and 
encourage the average Catholic in 
his average job in Officeland, who 
would be continually bringing work 
and human relations back into 
focus—-the Christian shock corps. 
The variety of jobs is almost end- 
less: laboring among the under- 
privileged, the sharecropper and 
the migrants; helping unionize a 


sweatshop; counseling students in 
a university notorious for its apos- 
tates; doing research in some par- 
ticularly crucial field (biology, psy- 
chology, sociology are just a few 
of the vast areas that spring imme- 
diately to mind)). Areas such as 
youth work are obvious fields as are 
jobs with the government occupa- 
tion forces. Housing and race rela- 
lations are other areas where devo- 
tion is not enough, where extraor- 
dinary staying power is needed to 
bring about the least improvement. 

The bureau’s mission is not over 
once the person is settled into his 
job. There would have to be the 
follow-up, not only for the sake of 
morale, but also to maintain the 
necessary contact. It is sheer irre- 
sponsibility to place a worker and 
then forget about him. An abiding 
interest should be taken in _ his 
physical and spiritual welfare and 
assistance furnished him as_ the 
need arises: for example, medical 
care for those around him, research 
in some problem that he meets, 
access to publicity, etc. 

Obviously such an undertaking 

would be costly, but measured 
against the number of people who 
would be helped to a satisfying and 
fruitful way of life, and who are 
now in danger of frustration and 
despair, it would seem well worth 
the price. 
5 suggestion does not solve the 
problem completely. There will al- 
ways be people who must make 
their hard way alone, always those 
who by the mysterious designs of 
God, appear to our eyes to be fail- 
ures. This is not offered as a sub- 
stitute for grace, or for a good con- 
fessor or for an apostolic move- 
ment. It is but a partial answer to 
the problem of the lay vocation. 





A’ the time of writing—that is, 
just after the results in the Brit- 
ish elections have been declared—- 
our people are indulging in a warm 
bath of self-congratulation for the 
magnificent example of democracy 
at work which they have set the 
admiring world. The water, one 
must admit, has been generously 
heated by praise showered on us 
from foreign observers. 

I had an experience of my own 
in regard to this. The eve of poll- 
ing day I lunched with a noted 
priest from Rome who had come to 
London for four days to study our 
methods in the hope that he could 
take back home a few tips for his 
fellow Christian-Democrats. I found 
him exceedingly perplexed. “Where 
is your General Election?” he asked 
me plaintively. “I see nothing and 
hear nothing. On any day in Italy, 
election or no election, there are 
more evidences of political election- 
eering than in the heart of London 
today when the whole world awaits 
your political verdict.” And he 
found he could learn little, except 
to reinforce his amazed admiration 


From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


for the sound and exemplary politi- 
cal traditions of the Enghish. 

Now I certainly do not wish to 
depreciate my own country abroad, 
but I am so constitutionally made 
as always to suspect anyone who 
feels deeply satisfied with himself 
and goes about wearing a smug 
smile of self-congratulation. If we 
all felt that way, no doubt the world 
would become an anarchy. Luck- 
ily we do not—my fellow-country- 
men today prove it. So perhaps no 
great harm will be done, and pos- 
sibly some good, if I find myself 
pricking the bubble of complacency. 

But before doing so, let me un- 
derline some very genuine satisfac- 
tory points about this election. 


| the first place, I would con- 
gratulate the Labor government. 
Perhaps that sounds surprising. 
But I think it is evident that the 





According to Michael de la Bedoyere, 
Editor of the London Catholic Herald, the 
British people, in their recent elections, far 
from meriting the praise bestowed upon 
them at home and abroad, have fallen hook, 
line and sinker for all that is most fraudu- 
lent in modern democracy. 
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lack of trouble, demonstration and 
outward feeling at this election is 
largely due to the fact that the labor 
administration gave the people 
(whether by luck or vision) five 
years of domestic peace during 
which few citizens of this country 
suffered genuine distress or priva- 
tion. No section of the population 
during these elections felt the kind 
of bitter grievances about which, 
given an opportunity, you have to 
shout and fight. 

This does not mean that people 
were apathetic or unconscious of 
the issues at stake. It means that 
the issues, however important, 
were in a sense theoretical and 
concerned with the future. The 
point was whether the Conserva- 
tives could do better—for everyone 
was conscious that things might be 
much better—not whether they 
would right wrongs. And behind 
this was the issue whether the best 
road ahead lay in some return at 
least to the freer enterprise and 
initiative of the past or in a con- 
tinuation, if not intensification, of 
the tight guiding rule which has 
ensured fair play and a fair sharing 
under Labor. 

These are very important ques- 
tions, but somewhat abstract and 
very indefinite. The record high 
poll proves that the electorate at- 
tended to them; but it is not wholly 
surprising that it did not resort to 
fisticuffs to settle them. 

Nor, obviously, have the elections 
settled them. For a philosopher— 
such as I fondly imagine myself to 
be—the failure to provide an an- 
swer is a very good thing, the rea- 
son being that the answer is in any 
case unknown and unknowable. 
Only experience itself could furnish 
it. Had Labor won handsomely, 
everyone would have asserted that 


it had been answered one way; had 
the Conservatives obtained a deci- 
sive majority, it would have been 
said that the answer was the other 
way. Clearly this is democratic 
cant, and there is therefore some 
satisfaction to be derived from the 
fact that the almost mathematically 
equal division of our people has 
prevented that particular fallacy. 

For the politician, on the other 
hand, everything is dark and un- 
satisfactory. The politician is not 
concerned with truth; he is con- 
cerned with government, whatever 
people may or may not think. And 
now he has no government, worthy 
of the name. 


ive this leads me to my more 
radical complaints about the whole 
business on which everyone con- 
gratulates himself. 

What is really happening in this 
country, as in some other great 
democracies? 

This is what is happening. Two 
great party machines are fighting 
for the authority to rule a so-called 
free people in a struggle whose con- 
ventions and rules have been agreed 
upon between them. Note that the 
people have no real say in the 
nomination of their representatives. 
Note that when a party has obtained 
a working majority, even those 
representatives have no real say in 
formulating the policy which is de- 
termined by a small group of suc- 
cessful career politicians who con- 
sult largely irresponsible vested in- 
terests, whether these be the Trades 
Union leaders on one side or those 
whose power tells in the big indus- 
trial and financial world on the 
other. 

Now the struggle for a term of 
authority between these groups is 
determined, not by the issues of 
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prime importance to the people, not 
even by honestly presenting to the 
people the choice between one real- 
istic and definite program and an- 
other; but by trying to obtain a ma- 
jority of votes by the offering of 
bribes and capping the other fel- 
low’s bribes. 


Ix this election, the all-important 
issue of the control of atom and 
hydrogen bombs was only men- 
tioned toward the end, and then as 
a possible electoral point to down 
the other man. Not a word was 
said about the world threat of Com- 
munism and the best way to meet 
it. Still less, did anyone dare whis- 
per a word about vital spiritual and 
moral issues which any averagely 
intelligent man can see are having 
a profound effect on the real source 
of all production and welfare, name- 
ly, the human person and the qual- 
ity of the society within which hu- 
man purposes achieve the good life. 

There was not even the honesty 
on either side to stand by their real 
party views. The Socialists hardly 
mentioned nationalization or the 
persistence of unpopular controls; 
the Tories pretended that they had 
not even dreamed of the sanctions 
inherent in any free enterprise sys- 
tem in which merit is rewarded, as 
demerit is inevitably punished. 
Even they did not dare mention that 
if not harder work, then lesser pay 
was needed to pull the country 
through. 

Instead, the Socialists bribed by 
promising that with a little more 
patience we should soon be out of 
the woods to enjoy the heaven so 
long fought for, while the Tories 
performed a most remarkable kind 
of contortionist trick by which they 
sought to demonstrate (without any 
explanation) the compatibility of 


lowered taxes with increased bene- 
fits, of healthy competition with 
full employment; in a word all the 
blessings of the Welfare State 
without a single one of the pains. 

This attitude might have conceiv- 
ably been pardonable, as “mere 
electioneering,” in an otherwise 
highly prosperous and economical- 
ly healthy state; it is almost fraudu- 
lent in a country which, as every 
mature citizen realizes, must soon 
face the problem of a _ satiated 
world-demand for British exports 
at inflated prices, to say nothing of 
the increasing difficulties of the 
lack of dollars. 

All this unpleasant prospect was 
blotted out, by arrangement be- 
tween both parties, with a drop 
scene on which one of those luscious 
Rubens pictures of plenty was 
painted. The only competition was 
between the two alternative ways to 
the Promised Land—ways which, 
had I the space, I could demonstrate 
to be at bottom very much the same. 

No doubt, we have all long known 
about these defects of modern de- 
mocracy, and we are all prepared to 
make the best of them since gov- 
ernment we must have, and the only 
practical alternatives would seem 
to be dictatorship or anarchy. 


B UT my particular worry over this 
election arises precisely from the 


features which have earned so 
much praise at home and abroad. 
I mean that in this election a 
great people, with such magnificent 
traditions of freedom and individ- 
ualism, has fallen hook, line and 
sinker, as never before, for all that 
is most fraudulent in modern de- 
mocracy. 

It has accepted it all in the spirit 
of the greatest possible meekness, 
calmly entering into a profound 














electoral retreat to think over the 
largely phoney issues presented to 
it. The sound of a lone voice pro- 
testing would have been most wel- 
come. Even if someone—prefera- 
bly a high career politician—had 
got a good bang on the head we 
might at least have been provided 
with some stimulation to force us 
out of our doped sleep. 

We have with one mighty and 
well-nigh universal gesture accept- 
ed the orders of both the great party 
machines to eliminate from Parlia- 
ment those tiresome rebels who re- 
fuse to play the game, the candi- 
dates of minority parties and inde- 
pendents. W. J. Brown, for many 
years independent member for Rug- 
by, who writes more political sense 
in a weekly article than any modern 
cabinet has conceived of in our gen- 
eration, finds himself at the bottom 
of the poll. (I am almost tempted 
to wish that a Communist or two 
had been returned, if only to show 
that there are a few active rebels 
still about!) 


Bie still heresy of all on my 
part—we have nearly all gone to 
the polls. I know this is supposed 
to be a duty, and it is one especially 
for Catholics when Communism is 
actively dangerous. But I still 
maintain that in these days of big- 
party democracy, there remains a 
third choice for the intelligent 
voter: to refuse on grounds of con- 
science and common sense to vote 
for either. Whether this is so or 
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not, it is amply clear that it has 
not proved a temptation for the 
British electorate. 

Meanwhile, the irony of the situ- 
ation lies in the fact that the two 
parties, so faithfully obeyed by our 
docile electorate, have achieved the 
one result which, temporarily at 
least, really defeats them. Instead 
of gracefully conceding to the vic- 
tor the right to have his turn at the 
common game, they have run head- 
long into one another. 


By the time these lines are read, 
readers may well know a good deal 
more about the way this unique 
position has been tackled than I 
can know today. It seems obvious 
that a new election will have to be 
held as soon as it seems decent to 
do so. About that election I can 
only definitely promise one thing. 
An enormous effort will be made by 
both parties to eliminate the vil- 
lains of the piece, those Liberal can- 
didates whose retirement from the 
fray would seem to be the only im- 
mediate way of ensuring a sufficient 
change in the distribution.of the 
figures to give assured victory to 
one side or the other. 

That achieved, the King’s Gov- 
ernment can continue —and con- 
tinue with the smallest possible re- 
spect either for the real wishes and 
needs of the people or for the 
truly grave, indeed the tremendous, 
issues which confront our own 
hard-pressed population, and the 
whole threatened world. 


Theater 








By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


RMOR OF LiGHT.—The indefatigable 

Reverend Urban Nagle, O.P., has 
now done no less than stage the entire 
life of St. Paul from the stoning of St. 
Stephen to Paul’s own martyrdom. 
The play has fifty-two characters and 
it’s hard to say how many scenes as, 
unfortunately, they aren’t listed in the 
program which, instead, gives a map 
of Paul’s travels. We are whirled from 
Jerusalem to Damascus, to Antioch, to 
Cyprus; then Syria, Cilicia, Galatia, 
Pisidia, Macedonia and Philippi, Jeru- 
salem and Rome. 

After Stephen and the Sanhedrin, 
the chosen incidents are St. Paul’s 
vision and conversion; his meeting 
with St. Peter; his encounter with the 
magician in Cyprus; John Mark de- 
serts Paul and Barnabas; they are mis- 
taken for Jupiter and Mercury in 
Lystra; the police help them escape to 
Derbe; the parting of Paul and Barna- 
bas; Paul cures the pythoness in 
Philippi; his imprisonment there and 
the earthquake that frees him; his ar- 
rest in the Temple in Jerusalem and 
his appeal to be taken before Caesar. 

The most touching scene is the meet- 
ing in Rome of the two great apostles, 
Peter and Paul just before their mar- 
tyrdoms. The main theme is St. Paul’s 
insistence on preaching to the Gen- 
tiles and how it affects his relation- 
ship with St. Peter and with St. Bar- 
nabas who sides with his nephew 
John Mark. The Philippian scenes, 
however dramatic, obscure that issue, 
and the introduction of the runaway 
slave incident in Rome also seems mis- 
taken as the last curtain doesn’t fall 
till 11:30 P. M. 

Certainly it is difficult in writing 


about St. Paul to discriminate between 
the various dramatic crises of his mis- 
sionary career and it must be con- 
ceded that Father Nagle has resolutely 
ignored the temptations offered by 
Ephesus, Athens and the shipwreck at 
Malta! In his script he has made Bar- 
nabas the uncle of John Mark—later 
known as St. Mark the Evangelist—and 
it is because of Paul’s intractability 
toward the young Hebrew’s scruples, 
that Barnabas retires to Cyprus. 

It is Paul’s self-condemnation at his 
own rigid attitude toward Mark which 
in the play leads Paul to his inspired 
thoughts on charity, and he becomes 
reconciled to Mark in Rome. Since 
charity plus thus seems the underly- 
ing theme, the opening scene should 
emphasize Stephen’s angelic sweetness 
and his forgiveness of his persecutors. 
Instead Danny Leone, as Stephen, has 
all the fiery zeal and vigor lacking in 
the Paul of Stanley Philips and, while 
his denunciation of the Council rings 
out clearly. his prayer for his perse- 
cutors is lost in the tumult.  Ste- 
phen’s forcefulness makes the opening 
scene the most compelling of the 
play. I should like to see it again 
with Leone as the apostle. Paul is 
now played with dignity but not much 
authority. 

One of Father Nagle’s popular char- 
acterizations is the identification of the 
Roman constabulary with our New 
York police force in the person of a 
“cop” in Lystra who hails from Hiber- 
nia! The soldiers in Philippi are also 
good fellows. Full stress is laid on 
Paul’s Roman citizenship but none on 
the importance of Roman roads to the 
growth of the early Church. 
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Armor of Light doesn’t challenge 
City of Kings as pure drama but it 
shows the immense possibilities of a 
great Pauline epic on the screen and is 
a fine attempt to bring the founders of 
the Church into more intimate focus 
and to encourage us to read and re- 
read the New Testament. Our con- 
gratulations to Father Nagle and to 
Blackfriars for hurdling so effectively 
the difficulties of so very large a pro- 
duction.—At the Blackfriars (218 West 
57th Street) ). 


Tue ComepIAN.—The honors of the 
first performance in New York of 
Henri Ghéon’s famous drama of St. 
Genesius goes to Fordham University 
Theater, whose director, Edgar L. 
Kloten has given it a very beautiful 
production. As a matter of fact, Wil- 
liam Riva’s set and lighting take rank 
among the best of the professional 
season. Ghéon has transferred the 
legend of St. Genesius, the actor, from 
Rome to Nicomedia in Bithynia (Asia 
Minor) where Diocletian is holding 
court. 

The Emperor, whose flair for the 
drama has been aroused by the hero- 
ism of a Roman officer, recently mar- 
tyred as a Christian, commands the 
court poet to immortalize the story 
with Genesius, the court actor, playing 
the part of Adrian. Although his 
brother has joined the Christians, 
Genesius has no traffic with them but 
as his acting method requires his com- 
plete identification with the character 
he is playing, he sends for his brother 
in order to understand the logic of 
Adrian’s conversion. The result is 
that by the time he has mastered the 
part, the Cross has mastered him and 
in an extemporary speech at the close 
of the play he declares that Genesius 
and Adrian are one and is led off to 
prison. 

The lively action of Acts I and III 
is betrayed in Act II which Ghéon 
devotes to a discussion of faith and 
dramatic art. Although eighteen min- 
utes was cut from the running time 
since the opening night, the play is 
still too long, nor is Act II helped by 
being played in very flickering torch- 
light with a sad lack of clear enunci- 
ation in the long speeches. The Em- 
peror (John Easley) and Punchinello 
stand out in the cast. 
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ME Back, LITTLE SHEBA.—A mean 

4 tragedy in which the aftermath of 
a youthful sin is shown with merciless 
precision and a Belascan realism 
which includes a succession of assort- 
ed snacks, a prominent garbage pail, 
dirty dishes and water left running in 
a sink to the shocked murmurs of the 
audience. 

Doc’s bright hope had been a medi- 
cal career but forced into early mar- 
riage through his indiscretions, mid- 
dle age finds him a chiropractor, who 
has lost his practice through drink, 
tied to a slovenly, childless wife. He 
is saving himself from dipsomania 
through Alcoholics Anonymous when 
his wife’s selfish stupidity drives him 
back to alcohol, and adultery. “Doc” 
and his Lola are left facing a menacing 
future in which the poor wretches’ 
only hope seems to lie in each other. 
But however cataclysmic the crises in 
Act IT, Act I is full of tiresome repeti- 
tions, among them the title line ad- 
dressed to a little lost dog which 
stands for Lola’s persistent evocation 
of her youth! Realism also becomes 
embarrassing in the scene between the 
wanton girl lodger and the gluttonous 
athlete, as well as her succeeding ad- 
ventures. 

Tried out at Westport last summer 
the Theater Guild brought Sheba t 
town in tribute to Shirley Booth’s anc 








formances which, while highlightin 
the weaknesses of “Doc” and Lola, d 
contrive to find some sweetness i 
their mutual affection. God help 
them!—At the Booth. 


; AND THE GiRL.—This is th 
Theater Guild’s adaptation of the 
Langers’ costume farce, The Pursui 
of Happiness in which the much pub- « 
licized bundling scene is repeated 
twice in the musical. The Fields hav 
written the book and the lyrics; Mor, 
ton Gould, the music. The dances are 
by Michael Kidd; the sets by Arm 
stead and the great Mamoulian staged 
the production. 

The charming Nanette Fabray is 
the Colonial heroine; Georges Guetary 
from Paris, the Hessian officer, and 
yet the net result of all this talent is 
not above the average. Morton Gould’s 
score seems the primary trouble. 
Whatever its technical merits, its 
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gaiety seems forced; its emotional re- 
sponse is sterile. Miss Fabray and Mr. 
Guetary sing the songs as well as it is 
humanly possible to sing them, but 
where are the melodies that should 
titillate the audience? Pear! Bailey, as 
the runaway slave, has the two best 
songs and..makes the most of them. 
The Pursuit of Happiness has been 
altered enough to have the heroine 
a fiery little amazon in top boots and 
breeches who not only blows up 
bridges to stem the British advance 
but experiments with bundling. Quick 
witted at everything, she concocts her- 
self a feminine costume for a party in 
a twinkling out of a friend’s petticoat, 
two mob caps and a_ tablecloth. 
Guetary is content to remain in his be- 
coming green and white uniform. He 
matches Miss Fabray in dash and 
spirit. One of the most popular scenic 
effects are the swishing tails on the 
cows inside the barn doorway. At the 
close there is the gallant entrance of 
General Washington on a real white 
charger.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


Now I Lay Me Down To SLEEP.—It is 
almost in the manner of a decalco- 
mania that Bemelmans’ exotic humor 
has been transferred to the _ stage. 
Through sets which mirror his illus- 
trations, fifty characters illustrate the 
tale of the Ecuadorian General and his 
English governess—yes, actually a gov- 
erness and far more authentic in her 
professional aptitudes than the Gen- 
eral in his in spite of the superb vari- 
ety of his uniforms. 

Years before, His Excellency, Leo- 
nidas Erosa had leaped from the 
Alexander Bridge into the Seine to pull 
ashore the dampened Miss Leonora 
Graves who preferred drowning to the 
rroposals of a dishonorable employer. 
The General took his English protégée 
home to his wife who shortly after de- 
parted this life and the General then 
insisted that Miss Graves remain a 
member of his establishment—a large 
one because he was very rich. 

His Excellency stood ready to dis- 
tract Miss Graves from moribund de- 
sires whenever she began to regret her 


interrupted splash in Paris and she in 
turn stood by to ease him out of his 
epileptic seizures and to act as his 
conscience which frequently failed to 
function, as, however impeccable was 
his relationship with Miss Graves, the 
General had a collector’s weakness for 
pretty women. Meanwhile he retained 
a faithful admiration for her difficult 
ideals. 

When impending war drove Erosa 
from Biarritz back to his native jungle, 
he loaded a freighter with his chief 
treasures which included a chef, the 
effigy of his dead wife and his cousin’s 
live one. Miss Graves insisted on ex- 
porting the latest thing in French cof- 
fins. The coffin, neatly woven into the 
story on shipboard later appears as a 
flower box in Ecuador. There, having 
broken his oath to God and Miss 
Graves to reform his ways, the Gen- 
eral—have mercy on his soul—faces 
retribution for his sins, leaving Miss 
Graves facing an Ecuadorian future 
with his legacy of a half-breed baby. 

From the production viewpoint, 


Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep ranks as 
a masterpiece; the intricately clever 
staging offering perfect backgrounds 
for the Marchs’ striking performances. 


Florence Eldridge brings out not only 
the human but that finer side of the 
pastiche of a British spinster who, no 
matter how fondly she loves a for- 
eigner, will never compromise her 
standard of a perfect gentlemen. 
Fredric March adds to the bombast 
and swagger of Leonidas a kind heart 
and the “little boy” attitude of a Latin 
toward a good woman. The story be- 
sides all its nonsense has its moments 
of sincere emotion. 

Stefan Schnabel, Milton Parsons and 
Henry Lascoe contribute to the lovely 
background, and amusing pantomimes 
are interpolated between the scene 
changes. Elaine Ryan dramatized the 
novel and Hume Cronyn directed her 
play, whose humor ‘seem baffling to 
some of the audience; other delighted 
in it. The General’s concupiscence 
is presented without much camouflage 
but Miss Graves is always right there 
as the censor.—At the Broadhurst. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


April, 1948 


Mr. Roperts.—The story of the 
young officer on the cargo ship in the 
Pacific, so well played by Henry 
Fonda, is both brave and appealing. 
The letdown comes in the roughness 
of the dialogue—aAt the Alvin. 


December 


WHERE’s CHARLEY? — Ray Bolger 
particularly enjoys the many children 
at his matinees.—At the St. James. 


February, 1949 


Kiss ME, Kate.—Except for the 
words of some of the songs, the Cole 
Porter musical based on The Taming 
of the Shrew is a delight, with Alfred 
Drake as Petruchio.—At the Century. 


April 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN.— The ex- 
hausting role of the Salesman has 
worn out two actors already but not 
the enthusiasm of the public for Ar- 
thur Miller’s prize-winning tragedy.— 
At the Morosco. 


May 


Soutn Paciric.—The house seats are 
now for sale at the Damon Runyan 
Cancer Fund.—At the Majestic. 


DETECTIVE Story. — Exciting group 
drama set in the detective squad room 
of a New York police precinct.—At 
the Hudson. 


July 


Howpy, Mr. Ice or 1950!—Its mod- 
erately-priced tickets and lavish show 
Plus the excellence of the skaters make 
it the best bargain for all-age enter- 
lainment.—At the Center. 


October 


Miss Liperty.—New York and Paris 
in the last century are the background 
for a decent, lively musical by Irving 
Berlin and Robert E. Sherwood.—At 
the Imperial. 


December 


Lost IN THE STArRS.—Beautiful adap- 
tion of Cry, the Beloved Country, the 
unusual novel about South Africa for 
which Kurt Weill has written his 
finest music with Todd Duncan as the 
Zulu clergyman and Leslie Banks as 
the British plantation owner. Staged 
by Mamoulian. Not to be missed.—At 
the Music Boz. 


I Know My Love.—The incompara- 
ble Lunts enrich a French comedy of 
married life, now transferred to a 
Boston setting. Don’t be late for 
Act I—At the Shubert. 


TovcH AND Go.—The Kerr’s musical 
revue, first produced at Catholic Uni- 
versity and now presented by George 
Abbott, is gay and lively and has re- 
duced its prices on moving to a larger 
theater ($4.80 top).—At the Broadway. 


January, 1950 


Texas, Lr’: DARLIN’.—A _ good-na- 
tured, rollicking musical which 
“spoofs” both the Lone Star State and 
the Luce publications. Kenny Delmar 
of radio fame romps through it as a 
key man in Texas politics—Al the 
Mark Hellinger. 


February 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA. — Superfine 
revival of Shaw’s brilliant satire di- 
rected by Sir Cedric Hardwicke who 
has wisely eliminated Scene I and 
opens on the Sphinx. His portrait of 
the great Roman is set off by Lili 
Palmer’s vixenish Cleopatra.—At the 
National. 


THE VELVET GLovE. — The Christo- 
pher prize comedy owes much to the 
expert acting of Grace George and 
Walter Hampden, whose humor illu- 
mines the roles of the Mother General 
and the aged Monsignor.— At _ the 
Golden. 


CLUTTERBUCK.—Highly sophisticated 
and amoral comedy of two married 
couples on a cruise, all four of whom 
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had had premarital complications 
with the unwelcome and newly-wed 
Clutterbucks. Benn Levy’s dialogue 
and Arthur Margetson’s flair for com- 
edy keep the audience in good humor. 
—At the Biltmore. 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES.— 
Stretched to expensive musical dimen- 
sions, the Anita Loos fable of the 
1920’s is thin in action and comedy—- 
except when Carol Channing as Lore- 
lei, the refined “gold-digger” is stage 
center. A ballet by Agnes de Mille has 
been added and a touch of burlesque 
in some show girls clad in buttons.— 
At the Ziegfeld. 


March 


THE CocktTam. Party.—Not only 
brilliant but very funny is this very 
modern comedy by T. S. Eliot, the 
poet. It is also brilliantly acted by the 
original British company headed by 
Alec Guinness, from the Edinburgh 
Play Festival. London is now cha- 
grined that New York has enjoyed 
the premiere of a play that belongs to 
the world’s literature. Not to be 
missed.—At the Henry Miller. 


THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING.— 
Carson McCullers has centered a study 
of loneliness around a twelve-year-old 
girl and a Negro Mammy with John 
Henry, aged seven, as an objectively 
minded interlocutor. Superbly sensi- 
tive in the writing, it is also superbly 
played by Ethel Waters, Julie Harris 
and Brandon de Wilde under the di- 
rection of Harold Clurman. It must 
be seen to be appreciated.—At the 
Empire. 


THE INNOCENTs. — Henry James’ 
mordaunt story, “The Turn of the 
Screw,” has been actually brought to 
the stage with all its illusive horror 
extant but with the injection of some 
wholesomeness in the governess so 


understandingly played by Beatrice 
Straight. The two children who are 
being tempted by the evil spirits and 
Isobel Elsom as the housekeeper are 
in the same high bracket of perfection 
as the set by Jo Mielziner, the music 
by Alex North and the direction of 
Peter Glenville——At the Playhouse. 


As You Like It.—Spaced in two 
acts— winter then springtime — this 
production conceived by Michael Ben- 
thall of the Old Vic offers an entranc- 
ing background for the romance of the 
runaway princess posing as a shep- 
herd. Katherine Hepburn’s Rosalind 
is graceful and vibrant and Ernest 
Thesiger gives a new quality to Jaques. 
However rich in pageantry and music, 
the acting has not been slighted and 
the minor parts are unusually well 
taken. Our thanks to the Theater 
Guild.—At the Cort. 


THE Deviw’s DiscrpLe.—The splen- 
did production at the City Center of 
Shaw’s romantic comedy-drama of the 
American Revolution, directed by Mar- 
garet Webster with Maurice Evans, 
Victor Jory and Dennis King as Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, has now been trans- 
ferred to Broadway by popular de- 
mand.—At the Royale. 


THE Man.—A nerve-tweaking drama 
about a pleasant widow, Dorothy Gish, 
who gets locked up in a house with a 
maniac (Don Hanmer) who gives a 
most uncomfortable portrayal of an 
apparently nice young man afflicted 
with homicidal tendencies.—At the 
Fulton. 


THe Happy Time.—The Bonnards 
live in Ottawa where Mme. Bonnard, 
a Scotch Presbyterian, is nervous 
about the influence of the three male 
Bonnards on her growing son. Thus 
a family comedy is interlarded with 
bawdy humor. Claude Dauphin plays 
with appealing finesse the Father— 
Leora Dana, the mother.— Aft the 
Plymouth. 





New Books 


The Wall. By John Hersey. 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $4.00. 
Here is a massive work. In size it 

is ponderous filling 632 pages. The 

theme is big, the plight of Jews in the 

Warsaw ghetto from November, 1939, 

to May, 1943. Hersey’s treatment is 

elaborate; he poses as editor of the 
papers of the fictional Noach Levin- 
son, a Jewish writer whose material 
is dug up from the ruins of the ghetto. 

The scholarly Noach had made vast 

notes concerning his many contacts in 

the ghetto, collected letters and other 
writings. From the carefully anno- 

tated material we learn the 1939-1943 

story of the gradually complete enclo- 

sure of the Jews, the onslaughts and 
the final razing of the ghetto. 

This complicated telling has its 
drawbacks; innumerable short ex- 
cerpts, broken-off conversations, al- 
most confusing rapid scene changes 
and, on nearly every page, cross refer- 
ences to other entries. Hersey might 
stand the charge of crowding in too 
many characters. Yet after subtract- 
ing all these minuses there does 
emerge a novel that is real and human. 
Hersey draws men, men at times of 
crisis. Some of his people are noble, 
some become so through suffering, 
some are weak, some are bad. The 
common denominator is their Jewish- 
ness, : 

It is a weakness of the book that 
Hersey apparently has no definition of 
Judaism. As a religion, he treats it 
sentimentally; for the non-religious 
Jew, there is no clue given as to what 
makes him a part of the Judaic tradi- 
tion. This weakness reduces the full 
humanity of Hersey’s characters. A 


New 





ponderous novel, not to be taken up 
lightly. 


The Cardinal. By Henry Morton Rob- 
inson. New York: Simon & Schuster. 
$3.50. 

In 1915 on a liner en route from 
Italy to America, attention centers on 
Stephen Fermoyle, newly - ordained 
priest returning from four years train- 
ing in Rome. Bright, sincere Stephen 
begins his priesthood in the Arch- 
diocese of Boston. An alumnus of 
Holy Cross, Stephen is the oldest son 
of a motorman on a Boston trolley. 
Years of work in America and Rome 
are climaxed by the final scene with 
Stephen en route from Italy in 1939 
with the red hat of a cardinal. His 
career includes contacts with Pius XI, 
Eugenio Pacelli later Pius XII, and 
Al Smith, as well as a host of two- 
dimensional but colorful fictitious 
characters. He is mightily involved 
in the problems of Catholicism in 
America; he must raise money, he re- 
alizes that the Church must work - 
harder to reach rural areas, he logi- 
cally refutes birth control, he is even 
whipped by Southern klansmen. 

These are but a few of the problems 
and Robinson, with neatly disguised 
polemics, puts them in a stereotyped 
Catholic framework. Indeed, the 
problems and their solutions are so 
manipulated that they might be called 
clichés. And the basic truths of 
the Faith are open to misinterpre- 
tation because they are presented in 
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such elaborately staged dramatics. As 
entertainment, the novel moves swift- 
ly if sometimes a little too patly, 
through Boston, the drawing rooms of 
Italian nobility, and Church ritual. 
Faith, morals and Church politics in 
operation are tidily presented. 

So specialized a leading character 
may lead to guesses about whom he 
actually represents. Robinson in his 
foreword says that Stephen “is a com- 
posite of all the priests I have ever 
known.” Though a priest is the hero, 
the theme of the priesthood is not de- 
veloped with any depth or authority. 
This is merely a grade B rapid move- 
ment novel which treats of today’s 
American priesthood with glibness. 


The Scapegoat. By Jocelyn Brooke. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 
The English have a neat way with 

horror tales. The Scapegoat opens 

with thirteen-year-old Duncan on a 

train bound for his uncle’s farm in 

southeast England. Duncan is an or- 
phan who has led an overly sheltered 
life and his uncle Gerald has been ap- 
pointed his guardian. He is made 
welcome enough by Gerald, a big, 
hearty, retired military man. Nothing 
definitely happens but there are quite 

a few hints. Gerald would profit by 

Duncan’s death, Duncan has morbid 

dreams, Duncan’s rambles bring him 

to a field known to countrymen as a 

“bad place,” he finds old stones remi- 

niscent of Stonehenge, he gathers 

herbs with morbid names, he stumbles 
upon a dead sheep with “a pullulating 
mass of fat, whitish maggots.” 
Duncan returns to school but is soon 
expelled for petty thievery. With 
Duncan back at the farm, tension in- 
creases. The bumbling Gerald is 
drinking too much. Duncan takes to 
poaching; finally even steals money 
from Gerald. Fleeing from the farm, 
the exhausted Duncan spends the night 
on the field stones. At sunrise his 
drunken uncle finds and beats him. 
Duncan dies and it is not quite clear 
whether his death is the result of the 
blows or some vaguely symbolistic 
sacrifice on the old stones. The weak- 
ness of the last incident impregnates 
the entire novel, the hints of horror 
are a bit too pat and the symbolism 
is blurred. Which is a shame, because 
The Scapegoat is neatly written. 


The Town and the City. 
Kerouac. New York: 
Brace & Co. $3.50. 
Concerning George Martin, a printer- 

publisher in a Massachusetts mill 

town, his wife, their five sons and 

three daughters. In 499 pages the 
novel roams through the ’30 and ’40s 
telling disjointed tales of the various 

Martins. The first half is laid in Gal- 

loway, the town where the Martins are 

comfortably housed and receive their 
early schooling. Joe, the oldest son, 
takes to the roads as a truck driver, 

Francis, the family intellectual, goes 

to Harvard. Peter becomes a football 

star but in the interests of plot move- 
ment he pulls out of the University of 

Pennsylvania before completing his 

course. Too, the family prosperity is 

disintegrating. Papa George who bets 
on the horses loses his business and 
is forced to take a job in New York 

City. 

At this point the prose, from being 
merely verbose, repetitious and inane, 
also becomes just too, too precious. 
Though the family has lost its close 
contact, most of the sons also center 
upon New York; Peter and Francis 
acquire mistresses, an assortment of 
friends and interests that stem straight 
from the intense, heated novels of 
naughty intellectual Greenwich Vil- 
lage life in the 1920’s. An incoherent 
novel, adolescent in its philosophy, 
that could stand stern editing. 


By John 
Harcourt, 


The Magic Fallacy. By David West- 
heimer. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 

Using admirable restraint Mr. West- 
heimer tells his story in a ninety-six- 
page novella. Not quite so admirable 
is his portentous and questionable 
symbolism. According to him the 
young are subject to a magic fallacy, 
an unawareness of life’s harsh reali- 
ties. To accept the story the reader 
must believe that a normal boy of six- 
teen or so is not yet capable of dis- 
tinguishing between right and wrong. 
The tale opens when Joe, a contented 
man “whose youth unfold(ed) slow- 
ly,” sees for the first time in fifteen 
years the unhappy Pershing with 
whom he had been friends when they 
were both in their teens. 

The so-called magic fallacy was, it 
seems, abruptly torn from Pershing. 
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Joe proceeds to tell about their ado- 
lescence and Pershing’s tortured 
awakening. In Houston in the ’20s 
they swim, fish and pal together. 
Pershing’s unhappy mother elopes 
with the family doctor, his grand- 
mother drinks too much, his stolid 
father marries an oversexed, immoral 
girl, not much older than Pershing. 
With Joe completely unaware of it, 
Pershing becomes involved in an affair 
with his stepmother. 

Could Westheimer possibly mean 
that Pershing finds life harsh, not be- 
cause he discovers evil (of which at 
his age he should have some idea), 
but because his licentious stepmother 
finally tires of him? The exact mean- 
ing is never too clear and the tale 
often verges dangerously on the maud- 
linly sentimental. The writing is 
adroit enough; it would be an entirely 
satisfactory story if the author had 
oriented his characters more intelli- 
gently. 


Cordelia. By Winston Graham. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. 
$3.00. 

Told with a neat, authoritative style, 
good humor and good sense, this is a 
tale of mid-Victorian England. Graham, 
incidentally, is an Englishman, author 
of several novels, but Cordelia is the 
first of his books to be published in 
America. The tale is laid in Man- 
chester in the 1860’s. The heroine, 
Cordelia, marries into a wealthy fam- 
ily. As a new twist, the domestic 
problem is not the currently deplored 
momism but what might be called 
paterism. 

Her young husband, the timid, in- 
effective Brook Ferguson, is complete- 
ly under the domination of his stern, 
successful father, Frederick Ferguson. 
The couple live in his house; Brooke 
is entirely submissive to his father but 
the level-headed Cordelia manages to 
hold her own with her father-in-law. 
Cordelia’s gentle but firm attempts to 
help Brook bolster his weak nature 
even win for her the grudging respect 
of Frederick. The characters are ably 
developed and their interplay upon 
one another is sketched in adroitly. 
Several minor members of the cast are 
well drawn. 

Cordelia gets involved in an adulter- 
ous affair and it is only after Brook’s 


death and an attempted flight from her 
father-in-law that she realizses its fu- 
tility. Graham does not treat the mat- 
ter as a moral problem but his reason- 
ing, though not deep, does show some 
appreciation of right and wrong. A 
novel that makes brightly interesting 
reading. 


The Assyrian and Other Stories. By 
William Saroyan. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.50. 

Mr. Saroyan has seen fit to begin his 
book with a thirty-nine-page piece on 
“The Writer on the Writing,” which 
tells us just what its title implies. It 
is quite possible, however, that after 
reading the piece the reader is left still 
wondering how or why the stories 
were written. The title story is the 
longest one of the eleven in the book, 
and tells about an American writer of 
Assyrian background and the few days 
he spends in Lisbon, the people he 
meets and how he reacts to them, and 
how, even when he hears he may die, 
he wants to keep moving. 

There are one or two other stories 
set in New York City or in other spots 
away from California. But as we have 
come to expect from William Saroyan 
most of the stories are about people in 
or near Fresno, Calif. And some of 
them have a bit of a plot but most of 
them just ramble on with a loose, easy 
prose. Once the reader adjusts him- 
self to the rambling gait of the prose 
and if he can take the author’s lacka- 
daisical, amateurish philosophizing, he 
may possibly enjoy these stories. 


Mary O’Grady. By Mary Lavin. Bos- 


ton: Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 

Mary Lavin is an Irish writer who 
was born in the United States and in 
this, her second novel, she tells the 
story of Mary O’Grady’s motherhood. 
The locale is Dublin and the time cov- 
ered is from around the beginning of 
the century to the last decade or so. 
Mary O’Grady, a country girl, is mar- 
ried to Tom who works on the Dublin 
trams. In the course of time they have 
five children. The story is told with- 
out embellishments. 

Patrick, the oldest son, deals a blow 
to his mother by leaving for America 
when he is twenty, just a short while 
after Tom’s death. Then Mary’s two 
older girls with their beaux are killed 
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in an airplane accident. When Larry 
is fourteen he is talked into entering 
the seminary without any apparent 
volition on his part by a coldly intense 
priest. Mary bears up impassively 
under this loss; even takes in her 
stride the return of the now mentally- 
unbalanced Patrick and his entry in- 
to a mental institution. After eight 
years of marriage, Rosie, the youngest, 
comes to her mother hysterical about 
her unhappy marriage. Mary soothes 
Rosie and then dies to end the novel. 

The simple, straightforward prose 
beguiles one at first into believing this 
is a better novel than it is. Perhaps 
the cold touch of Irish Jansenism 
curdles it. Too, as the story unfolds 
the melodrama of the plot becomes 
obvious. There is no depth or logic 
to the characters’ reactions. A poten- 
tially good novel that does not quite 
make it. 


The Strange Land. By Ned Calmer. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

$3.00. 

A tense, sometimes hysterical tell- 
ing of “Operation Uppercut,” an abor- 


tive offensive against the Siegfried 
line by one small American unit back 
in °41. Calmer smashes his story out 
in a strident black and white. His 
top brass is stupid, selfish and pig- 
gish. Major General Mallon, blood 
brother to Simon Legree, uses men’s 
lives ruthlessly. The lowly infantry 
men nobly do and die. Calmer is as 
strict with war correspondents. John 
C. Wexel who uses the offensive as a 
successful scoop is a monster of lies 
and deceit. The noble Marks who re- 
fuses to be beguiled by overly optimis- 
tic military press reports ends by not 
only losing his story but also his life. 

When a Calmer character is good, 
he is very, very good; right up on the 
firing line is Lieutenant William Keith 
who is a hero in action and beloved 
by his men (Calmer does not consider 
Keith’s nobility blotted by a heated 
affair with a WAC lieutenant). These 
paragons of vice and virtue (a la Cal- 
mer) are a little hard to accept as 
human. Which is a shame, because 
the reporting of action is often keenly 
done. However the form in which 
the novel is cast is just as much a 
minus as the unconvincing characters. 
Twelve people takes turns recounting 


their first-person versions of the same 
events. Sometimes these present- 
tense soliloquies are repetitious, some- 
times they move into a fast dialogue 
blur. A work of sound and fury, 
which makes poor reading material. 


The Hunter. By Hugh Fosburgh. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 
Action speaks louder than thought 

in this novel of a mountain lion hunt 
in the far west. The hunter of the 
title is Monk Taylor, a tough, mean- 
natured young fellow with comforta- 
ble wealth and the ownership of a 
small ranch. He had graduated from 
a good Eastern college, taken a turn at 
professional hockey, tried a bit of 
writing. He enjoyed drinking and 
cards but got his most avid thrill from 
hunting at which he was grimly suc- 
cessful. Monk’s unwholesome person- 
ality comes to a boil in the few days 
represented by the novel. But despite 
nervous, quick dialogue and frantic 
action, the whys and wherefores of his 
repellent character are never made 
clear. 

Fosburgh is weak at presenting the 
whole man, he is a bit more adept 
with movement. During some harsh 
winter days, Monk leads two Eastern- 
ers on a lion hunt. His experiences 
are shattering as he faces near-death. 
The physical facts are explosive; the 
psychological aftermaths are duds. 
The ordeal leaves Monk incapable of 
loving Marge, the girl he asks to marry 
him; but Marge was always a weakly 
inked in character and their love (sic) 
not too believable. The ordeal also 
makes Mark face himself but as his 
character is hazy, it is not too clear as 
to what he discovers. The prose is 
tough, hard-boiled and self-conscious- 
ly intense about stressing the coarser 
animal bodily movements. Put this 
down as a miss. 


The Sea Eagles. By John Jennings. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. 
$3.00. 

The Sea Eagles scream a mite too 
incessantly in this historical novel 
which has to do with the American 
Navy at the time of the Revolution. In 
other words the sea battles are so 
painstakingly described that the land- 
lubber reader might well become con- 
fused about just which marine conflict 
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is which. There are two heroes and 
so of course we also have two hero- 
ines. Kenny Boyle, a handsome and 
distant kin of the stage Irishman, 
meets Joshua Barney of the American 
Navy in Dublin in 1774. The two of 
them ship to America and proceed to 
become embroiled in battles, impris- 
onments and adventures, though they 
are not always together in the epi- 
sodes and so have to be followed in 
their separate exploits. 

One of the highlighted spots is the 
battle between the Bonhomme Richard 
and the English Serapis. As this genre 
requires, a number of historical fig- 
ures appear: John Paul Jones, Robert 
Morris, Washington, John Adams. Too, 
today’s historical novels recognize 
either pure heroines or good-natured 
prostitutes: Jennings manages to bow 
to both factions. Joshua acquires a 
pure Philadelphia beauty and Kenny 
ends with Joshua’s pure and pretty 
sister but they both become entangled, 
though not sexually, with a stock jolly 
prostitute. Such as it is, the book is 
diligently written. But it had best be 


skipped by all, except those who are 
uncomplaining addicts of the histori- 
cal novel. 


World and Paradise. By Edgar Maass. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50. 

Here is a cloak-and-dagger histori- 
cal tale that centers upon the Thirty 
Years’ War. Only the cloak swirls 
sluggishly and the dagger play is 
blunted by tedious, page-long conver- 
sation. Early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, one of Wallenstein’s men, the 
wounded Count Karl von Harrach, 
stumbles upon a Moravian settlement 
and is given shelter. His eye is caught 
by a Moravian lay-sister, the required- 
ly beautiful Rosanna. By the unwrit- 
ten law of historical novels, it takes 
about four hundred pages for them to 
get together finally. The adventurous 
Rosanna breaks away from her quiet 
community to become an army camp- 
follower and an agent for Richelieu. 
Kar] talks a lot, gets talked to a lot and 
indulges in a sufficient number of ad- 
ventures. On the next-to-last page 


they are married with Protestant and 
Catholic blessings. 

Maass comments, “no one would be 
able to say that the marriage had been 
performed under Catholic, Lutheran, 
or Moravian auspices.” This state- 
ment shows his one-religion-is-as-good- 
as-another attitude to what were in 
some aspects religious wars. But as 
the author has no skill in character 
delineation, it is not to be expected to 
find intelligent character motivation. 
There is the required historical name- 
dropping; we are presented with a 
straw-stuffed Wallenstein, Kepler the 
astronomer, Gustavus Adolphus and 
Richelieu. The dialogue is a mixture 
of nineteenth century melodrama and 
twentieth century slang. Even the 
most intense historical-novel fan can 
afford to skip this. 


The Sheltering Sky. By Paul Bowles. 
New York: New Directions. $2.75. 
Says J. Donald Adams: “Two words 

dearly beloved by the intellectual are 

Myth and Symbol ... there is a limit 

to their self-conscious use, and I think 

that today they are being overworked 
to a ludicrous degree. This is particu- 
larly true of symbols.” His words ap- 
ply to Bowles’ The Sheltering Sky with 
its vague symbolism, pretentious but 
unmeaning plotting and a pointless 
quotation from Valéry. Three young 

Americans drift through North Africa 

not, it is carefully explained, as tour- 

ists but as travellers. 

Port Moresby, his wife Kit and 
their friend Tunner are drawn with- 
out any background of morals, mores 
or even sentiments so that when their 
lives do hit snarls it means no more 
than if they were wooden marionettes 
jangling in a waste land. They sleep 
promiscuously with one another or 
with any available native. When Port 
dies of typhoid Kit gives herself to 
different natives, even spends some 
time in a harem. Her reactions are 
numb, the total meaning of the 318 
pages is a blank. The whirling sands 
and foreign background only accentu- 
ate the blank. One descriptive adjective 
may be plucked from Adams for the 
novel: ludicrous. MAry SANDROCK. 
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Queen New Orleans. By Harneit T. 
Kane. New York: William Morrow 
& Co. $5.00. 

The “Prose Laureate of Louisiana” 
here presents the history of his fasci- 
nating city with humor and under- 
standing. The scroll of events is 
long, but never boring because of the 
chatty, easy style of the born racon- 
teur. 

“New Orleans,” says Mr. Kane, “is 
a lady, part American, part Spanish, 
more French than either in her essen- 
tial viewpoint. She is intriguing in 
her swift changes of mood, grande 
dame, one moment, gamine, the next.” 
If she has achieved beauty and charm 
(who will deny it) it is only by dint 
of over two centuries of striving 
against terrific odds; environment, 
climate, savage natives, mixed races 
and iniquitous politics. 

The early part of the story has to 
do with the French occupation under 
Governor Bienville, the coming of the 
Ursuline nuns led by valiant Made- 
leine Hachard. Manon Lescaut’s pa- 
thetic tale is unfolded. To this period 
belongs also the powerful red-headed 
Baroness de Pantalba whose lace-like 
galleried apartments still grace the 
Vieux Carré Highlighting the exotic 
angle is the story of The Cannibal 
Widow. Don’t miss it. 

The author brings his history to a 
close with a description of modern 
New Orleans; the beginnings of Le 
Jazz Hot, the celebrated cuisine, and 
world-renowned cemeteries. There is 
a riotous chapter on New Orleans’ 
famed and infamous red-light district, 
and, of course, a glowing picture of 
Mardi Gras celebrations, past and 
present. 

The book is beautifully illustrated 
and closes with a map of the city and 
suggestions for trips in and around 
New Orleans. 

MARGUERITE PACE CORCORAN. 


The Road Ahead. By John T. Flynn. 
New York: The Devin-Adair Co. 
$2.50. 

Written by a consistent and devas- 
tating critic of the New Deal, this book 
presents a most disturbing picture of 
the future which we Americans must 
soon face. He assures us that those 
of us who look upon the American 
Communist party as our chief internal 


enemy are making a mistake of the 
first magnitude; for the good-sized 
bloc of traitors in our midst is much 
less dangerous at present than another 
wholly indigenous movement led by 
men more numerous, more respecta- 
ble, untainted by public treachery, oc- 
cupying positions of contré] in our 
political machinery — and hailed as 
our brothers in the battle against the 
Reds. Each passing day which les- 
sens the power of the Communists also 
enlarges the opportunities of the So- 
cialist Planners to confuse us. We are 
being led along the dark road that 
many countries have followed to their 
doom. 

Years ago Hilaire Belloe’s The Ser- 
vile State forecast the conditions 
which would follow the realizing of 
the Socialist Party’s program in Eng- 
land; and his predictions have been 
largely verified. The United States is 
pursuing the same path which Britain 
follows-—some distance behind for 
the moment, but moving in the same 
direction steadily even if uncon- 
sciously; and it is almost a surprise to 
find Mr. Flynn affirming that we still 
have in our hands the means of check- 
ing our progress toward disaster. But 
he also affirms that the day on which 
our future must be decided is not far 
distant. Unless measures are taken 
promptly “we shall find ourselves 
trapped in a socialist system in far 
shorter time than was required to 
conquer England.” 

Incidentally, there is an unabridged 
paper edition ($1.00) of the book dis- 
tributed by special arrangement with 
the publisher by Fighters for Free- 
dom, a subsidiary of The Committee 
for Constitutional Government. The 
printings have already reached the 
550,000 mark. JOSEPH McSorey. 


The Coming Defeat of Communism. By 
James Burnham. New York: The 


John Day Co. $3.50. 

In the final chapter of this book the 
author seems to say that he chose the 
comforting title chiefly for its en- 
couragement value—he wanted the 
world to believe that Communism 
cannot win. In the book itself he pre- 
sents his idea of the best way to deal 
with the present “catastrophic” crisis 
caused by the struggle of the Soviet 
Union on one side and the United 
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States on the other to determine the 
extinction or survival of human free- 
dom. 

He makes two chief recommenda- 
tions: First, since at present no one 
can be sure just what the United States 
wants, we should publish to the world 
what we would regard as a satisfac- 
tory basis for peace, by making a 
“deal” with Russia. We should in- 
sist on these five points, (a) the actual 
liquidation of the Communist fifth 
column; (b) the definite termination 
of Soviet propaganda for Communist 
world domination; (c) the total with- 
drawal of the Red army (uniformed or 
secret) and of related Soviet organiza- 
tions from all areas outside the pre- 
1939 Soviet borders; (d) the interna- 
tionally supervised free election of 
governments in every territory taken 
under Soviet control since 1939; (e) 
a modification of the Soviet political 
structure which will prevent secret 
militarization, permit normal inter- 
course with the rest of the world and 
effectively terminate the manufacture 
of atomic and other weapons of mass 
destruction. These five measures (but 
nothing short of them) “would be 
enough to solve the present interna- 
tional crisis.” 

In the second place, Mr. Burnham 
insists that, while negotiating this 
“deal,” we should also be mobilizing 
for war—for the modern type of war, 
the kind which Russia is now waging 
all over the world and to which Rus- 
sia herself is highly vulnerable. For 
the waging of this war we are not as 
yet even mentally prepared. Read- 
ers will of course quickly fasten upon 
the obvious impossibility of making 
this “deal” with Russia; and after the 
book’s appearance the author admit- 
ted that the word “deal” had been ill- 
chosen. What he really intended was 
to have our position made clear to 
the world. 

Up to a certain point the author’s 
argument is realistic. However cer- 
tain criticisms suggest themselves: 
(1) that he does not always offer evi- 
dence for debatable statements; (2) 
that he is too silent about the policy 
which has tolerated traitors in our 
government departments; (3) that he 
seems to blame the industrialists more 
than the heads of state for our present 
condition of deplorable weakness; (4) 


that he is more ready to forgive and 
irust a converted Communist than a 
penitent businessman—not so strange 
indeed since his publishers present 
him as a former promoter of revolu- 
tionary Communism himself. He does 
insist that to hold back from the full- 
est possible measure of collaboration 
with the Vatican is to assist Stalin; yet 
curiously, he seems to have quite over- 
looked Spain when he urges on the 
United States the necessity of develop- 
ing allies in the various countries of 
Europe. JosEPH McSorRLey. 


No Cause for Alarm. By Virginia 
Cowles. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.75. 

Virginia Cowles is an American. 
She began her career as a newspaper 
correspondent at an early age and had 
the knack of finding herself in the 
centers of international conflict at cru- 
cial moments. She was in Berlin when 
the Germans marched into Poland, in 
Paris two days before the German oc- 
cupation, and throughout the air bom- 
bardment she was in London. Now 
she has settled in England with her 
husband and their two children, and 
her book gives a bird’s-eye view of 
Britain. She knows instinctively the 
kind of questions her fellow country- 
men are asking and as the wife of 
Aidan Crawley, a member of Parlia- 
ment living in London and thus meet- 
ing many of those active in public life, 
she has the means of giving the an- 
swers and does so with a humorous 
pen in such chapters as, “How Social- 
ist Are the Socialists”; “Social Secu- 
rity”; “The Press”; “The Radio”; “The 
Trade Unions.” In the field of for- 
eign affairs, she discusses the theme 
of the Western European Union and 
British Foreign Policy generally. 

On such subjects the book gives use- 
ful information, for on contemporary 
affairs Miss Cowles has first-hand 
knowledge. But in describing pre- 
war days in Britain she draws on her 
rather vivid imagination and the re- 
sult, at times, for instance in the chap- 
ter “How Rich Are the Rich,” is high- 
ly fantastic. The picture she gives 
there of English Society before 1939 
bears even less relation to reality than 
some of the Hollywood presentations 
do to contemporary American life. 

The book, however, is a_ useful 
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guide to modern Britain, focussing at- 
tention on the significance of current 
trends with a detachment which would 
not have been easy for an English au- 
thor. RoBert WILBERFORCE. 


Fundamental Moral Attitudes. By 
Dietrich von Hildebrand. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 
While the frightening potentialities 

of the H bomb seem to relegate the 
A bomb to the nursery domain of a 
child’s toy and the Cold War rages 
with the fury of a blast furnace, the 
cold fact remains that these ever-in- 
tensifying developments are merely 
symptoms and the inevitable result of 
a deadly disease that has chilled the 
heart of man —the almost universal 
denial or ignorance of fundamental 
moral virtues. While it is easy and 
falsely comforting to make a scapegoat 
of Soviet godlessness, laying at its 
atheistic door all the ills of the world, 
it is time that we of the Western world 
examine our own conscience. The 
present book is an excellent primer for 
such soul searching. 

In this short but wisdom packed 
treatise the distinguished philosopher 
Von Hildebrand maps out the prelimi- 
nary and necessary steps which must 
be understood and practiced if we 
are to set out upon the road that leads 
to the realization of ultimate conver- 
sion. The objective values, which can 
alone free us from the pragmatic 
chains that have enslaved modern 
man, are discussed with amazing in- 
sight and compelling clarity in Funda- 
mental Moral Attitudes. 

Beginning with reverence, “the 
“mother of all moral life,” the author 
successively treats of . faithfulness, 
awareness of responsibility, veracity 
and the final and crowning considera- 
tion, goodness, which is “the very 
heart of the whole reign of moral val- 
ues.” Goodness is identified with love 
which is defined as “pure flowing 
goodness.” Though the theological as- 
pect of these natural virtues is not 
brought under consideration, their im- 
pact upon one’s religious life is clear- 
ly indicated. Since these personal 
values are not endowments of nature 
but conscious free attitudes, their at- 
tainment rests upon clear vision and 
unconditional surrender on the part 

of the individual. 


In this case, how- for perfection. 


ever, surrender represents the supreme 
victory. 

If the second purpose of the author 
was to dramatize man’s personal rela- 
tionship with God and his fellowman, 
then this effect has been magnificently 
achieved. JosEPH T. CLUNE. 


Immortal Diamond: Studies in Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $5.00. 

When a dozen or so critics converge 
upon a subject, attacking it from many 
angles and with very different instru- 
ments, it is inevitable that there should 
eventuate a considerable degree of un- 
evenness in the overall texture of their 
combined work, even granting (as is 
hardly likely) that all contributors are 
equally able in their specific fields. At 
all events, it is so with the collection of 
essays on Gerard Manley Hopkins 
which appear under the above title—a 
phrase taken from one of Hopkins’ 
poems, in which he audaciously claims 
for himself, and for all other souls who 
live and die in rapport with the spirit 
of Christ, the stainless, diamond lus- 
ter of immortality. 

Surely of all the great names that 
have graced the Jesuit roster, none has 
given the non-Jesuit and anti-Jesuit 
critics so fair a field for fighting all 
round as has this “counter, spare, 
original” Jesuit, the convert from 
Anglicanism. The controversy has 
raged around two main questions: (1) 
Was Hopkins a “good” Jesuit, or only 
a grudging one? and (2) Did his voca- 
tion make or break him in the develop- 
ment of his poetic capacities. Both 
these questions have been met head- 
on by the authors of this book. 

In regard to the success of Father 
Hopkins’ vocation, the answer is a re- 
sounding affirmative. From a scrupu- 
lous study of his correspondence, his 
notebooks, his “journal” and of course 
his poetry, these various critics have 
overwhelmed us with proofs positive 
that Father Hopkins’ vocation was 
dearer to him than life itself, and that 
in it and through it, his delicately- 
tuned soul was winnowed and 
strengthened into a diamond clarity 
and durability that withstood constant 
ill health, the self-imposed stress of an 
exacting conscience, and the unremit- 
ting tension of a daily conscious strife 
It is idle, in view of 


















such a result, to inquire if some meth- 
od other than a Jesuit vocation could 
have produced the same or a better 
result. The vocation was Gerard’s own 
elected way, and there is not a tittle of 
evidence to show that he ever found 
it inadequate or retarding. 

Perhaps more than half of the book 
is given over to the studies of Hopkins’ 
poetical technique. Among these we 
single out for special commendation 







We Die Standing Up; We Live With 
Our Eyes Open. By Dom Hubert van 
Zeller, O.S.B. (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.00 each). The short chap- 
ters of these two volumes may be de- 
scribed as good spiritual reading; or 
they may be called meditations—but 
meditations in the Benedictine sense, 
free, informal, unconventional. They 
deserve more than casual attention. 
Dom van Zeller has the happy faculty 
—unhappily rare—of conveying pro- 
found truth through the medium of a 
light and sometimes playful style. He 
sounds the pitch in this couplet: 


“Truth is the instinct in man which 
salutes 

The tiny percentage who die in their 
boots.” 


In other words, high virtue requires 
that one should face reality and die 
game. As an example of his crisp 
style take the opening sentences of his 
short meditation on “Sanctity”: 


“It is sobering to think that some 
who have worked miracles, helped 
countless souls, received supernatural 
graces in prayer, have gone off the 
rails and died outside the Church. But 
it works both ways: there are sinners 
who have made good and ended up as 
saints. And fortunately there are far 
more among this second group than 
among the first.” 


Typical of the author’s highly per- 
sonal “catchy” style in the second 
volume is his meditation on Simon of 
Cyrene and Veronica, entitled, “They 
Didn’t Look Away.” 

The New Renaissance of the Spirit. 
By Victor A. McCrossen (New York: 
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the essay of Father John Bonn entitled, 
“Greco-Roman Verse Theory and Ger- 
ard M. Hopkins.” With his sound 
knowledge of classical prosody. Father 
Bonn has swept aside the vast piles of 
critical rubbish that have accumu- 
lated along the approaches to Hop- 
kins’ poetry, all but smothering the 
real original music of his astounding 
verse. 


ELEANOR GRACE CLARK. 


Philosophical Library. $3.00). It is 
pleasant to see a book of this sort in a 
series which includes works by Mun- 
sterberg, Blanck, Einstein, Barth, and 
other distinguished “aliens,” for Pro- 
fessor McCrossen is distinctly on the 
side of the angels first and last. In 
modern Western civilization he dis- 
covers — as an honest man must—a 
cancerouslike spread of materialism 
with consequent symptoms of disinte- 
gration. His survey, which covers a 
vast area, draws upon sources written 
in many languages. His forecast of 
approaching tragedy can hardly be 
discredited. 
Constitutionally religious and optimis- 
tic, he anticipates that the dawning 
revolution will be not a final catastro- 
phe but an approach to a better world 
in which the claims of the spiritual 
will be generously recognized. Pas- 
sages in his pages will be comforting 
and tremendously exciting to many a 
soul. Would that his evident anticipa- 
tion of good things to come, were as 
soundly based and persuasive as his 
indictment of the past and the present. 
Jim Connolly and the Fishermen of 
Gloucester. By Ernest Cummings Mar- 
riner (Waterville, Me.: Colby College 
Press). The subtitle of this small vol- 
ume by the Dean of the English Fac- 
ulty at Colby College, proclaims it “An 
Appreciation of James Brendan Con- 
nolly at Eighty,” and a most acute and 
discerning one it is. Mr. Marriner 
has managed to pack into his seventy- 
seven pages—thirty of them given over 
to an exhaustive bibliography—an as- 
tonishing amount of information con- 
cerning this grand old man of the sea. 
A sentence here, a deft word there, a 
telling quotation, one of Connolly’s 
“chanties,” compact outlines of many 
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of his stories, give a satisfying picture 
of this man of Aran whose friends 
from every walk of life are legion and 
whose writings are consistently im- 
bued with sound Christian principles. 

Mr. Marriner writes of his subject 
not only with deep insight but also 
with a smoothness and a vividness 
possible only to one who is very much 
at home in his medium. His book 
should create a demand for Connolly’s 
delectable autobiography, Sea Borne: 
Thirty Years Avoyaging, published in 
1944, 

Certainly, I’m a Catholic! By Thomas 
McDermott (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.50). A young 
Georgetown man, now a practicing at- 
torney in Washington, has come to the 
writing of this book by way of St. 
John’s University, Marquette Univer- 
sity, the Wisconsin bar, the R.F.C., 
and the N.L.R.B. As the title indicates, 
he here submits a brief for Catholi- 
cism. Readers will find his faith prac- 
tical, his courage articulate, his .ap- 
proach strictly contemporary. Deal- 
ing with high truths and eternal val- 
ues, he lightens up his pages with allu- 
sions to the life around us — such 
things as bongas and the samba. 

Substantially his book is good. It 
would have been better had the author 
been more restrained in style, and 
more precise in phrasing. 


On Rome: The Holy Year of Jubilee. 
By Herbert Thurston, S.J. (Westmin- 
ster, Md.: The Newman Press. $4.25). 
This Holy Year will bring forth many 
books about Rome and Italy and the 
Jubilee; yet none of them will be more 
authentic, more richly informative, 


more permanently useful than the re- 
print of Thurston’s fine volume, pub- 
lished originally for the Jubilee of 
1900. It has lost nothing of its charm 
and little of its timeliness. 

Rome. An Illustrated Selective Guide 
to All Important Art Treasures in 
Rome and Its Environs. By Ludwig 
Curtius (New York: Pantheon Books. 
$1.95). If the transient visitor needs 
to be selective anywhere in the world, 
it is surely in Rome. Hence the great 
value of this small book by Dr. Curtius, 
a member of the Pontifical Academy of 
Archeology and for many years direc- 
tor of the German Archeological Insti- 
tute in Rome. It bears the imprint of 
the expert. 

A Pilgrim’s Guide to Rome. By 
Harry Weedon (New York: Prentice 
Hall. $2.75). This guidebook makes 
good its claim to be “comprehensive” 
—at least within the limits to which 
the author confines himself, the Cata- 
combs, St. Peter’s, the Vatican and the 
Seven Churches. Original and pic- 
turesque “maps” help him to pack a 
large amount of topographical and 
historical information into a small 
space; and he generously adds a num- 
ber of practical suggestions which will 
help to make traveling easy and con- 
venient. 

Rome Today. By Agnes Rothery 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00). 
Persons familiar with the Holy City 
will recognize the sure selective touch 
which enables this veteran traveler 
and experienced writer to give her 
book distinction. Readers will like 
sketches playful as well as true that 
present Rome from so many different 
angles. 
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